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The attention of Maaters, Mistresses, Students, and Pupil Teachers, 
is respectfully drawn to the importance of this PublicaHon, which 
has received the Special Notice of two of Her Majesty* s Inspec- 
tors of Schools, 

The Rev. P. Watkiks, Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools in Yorkshire, 
thus writes^— '< I have looked over your book with great interest, and thii^k 
it a very valuable contribution to school literature. The matter and arrange- 
ment of your lessons seem to me excellent. I can strongly recommend your 
book, as I am sure that a careful study of it would be valuable to many of 
our teachers." 

"This is a small work issued firom the Leeds press, upon a subject of 
great importance In the art of teaching. The author is himself a certiUcated 
teacher to whose abilities and to whose well-managed schools Her Majesty's 
Inspectors of Schools have testified very highly ; and the subject of the 
present manual is one which has been brought prominently before the 
educational world by the same authorities. Facility in the preparation of 
lessons is, indeed, an indispensable requisite for Government certificates ; yet 
we ute not aware that, hitherto, there has been any work published on the 
subject. The want which has been long felt is supplied by Mr. Jones. And 
though he verv modestly presents it as only the pioneer of some future 
work ' prepared by some able, experienced, and practical Educationalist,' 

Sit he may claim all these adjectives, and his work is eminently practical, 
e has not spun out a large book ; contenting himself with indicating the 
way in which the work is to be. done, and furnishing models on which indi- 
vidual exertion may work, rather than suppljring ready-made notes for idle 
hands to take up. Mr. Jones has lofty views of the position and power of 
a teacher. With the late Dr. Arnold, he believes that ' the business of a 
schoolmaster, no less than that of a minister, is the cure of souls.' And 
throughout the valuable hints in which this little volume abounds (and 
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which will be appreciated best by teachers), there is a vein of earnest 
devotedness to the profession which will claim the admiration of the 
general reader." — Halifax Guardian. 

" The subject is treated in a methodical and practical manner, and we are 
induced to infer firom an examination of the contents of the book, that it 
will be found both useful and instructive to the class of persons for whom it 
js designed."— Xe«(/« Mercury. 

" The Lessons are considerable imd got up with caxe." -— Paper* for the 
Sohoolmaeter. 

" The Author has succeeded in producing a work which cannot fail to be 
of great use to the teacher. We recommend it to odr readers, especially as 
adapted for the use of pupil teaches." — The School and the Teacher. 

" Whatever is calculated to improve the art of teaching must be accep- 
table to the Arlends of education. We therefore hail this little volume as a 
benevolent effort, if not exactly to make a royal road to learning, at least to 
lay down a permanent way of good solid principles and precepts. Mere 
knowledge has hitherto been too much held up as the all-in-all of a teacher. 
Order, tact, method, and simplicity have held a very secondary position ; 
whereas it must be evident to intelligent minds, who have had any expe- 
rience in education, that the difference between a successful and unsuc- 
cessftil teacher lies in the manner. Of course knowledge is essential in a 
schoolmaster; but the way in which information is imparted, as well as the 
information itself, is also a first essential. Mr. Jones recommends the study 
of both before the teacher meets his classes. This must be the practice of a 
good teacher, and he will find himself amply compensated for his trouble, 
by the increase of his own familiarity with the subject, and by the freshness 
of the information he imparts to his pupils, as well as by the increased 
interest and attention which it will command. The book is divided into 
short chapters on preparation, questioning, illustration, application, and the 
example of a prize lesson on the life and character of St. Paul. We wish 
the author success, and unhesitatingly recommend his book."— Xe«d« 
Times. 

" In the preparation of this manual of teaching, a practical and intelligent 
mind has been employed, and the instructors of youth of all grades may 
derive useful hints, as to method, ih>m its suggestions, while those who are 
engaged in the teaching of pupils in schools under government inspection, 
or in preparing for that function, will find in it not only suggestions and 
advice, but admirably arranged notes of lessons ready prepared for applica- 
tion. We have very great satisfaction in recommending Mr. Jones's little 
book to all who have devoted themselves or are preparing to devote them- 
selves to the duties of teaching the young, as well as to parents generalliy 
who are themselves anxious, as they ought to be according to their capabil- 
ities, to take some part in the instruction of their children."— Xe«ib Inielli- 
Ifencer. 

Mr. A. BoA&Dif AX, Master of St. Paul's, Prince's Park, Liverpool, and 
President of the "Associated Body of Church Schoolmasters," says— 
" What you have said is so good, so practical, and so much to the point, 
that I could have wished for more. Every student ought to have a copy, as 
I feel quite sure that it will be found extremely useful. Had such a 
manual been put into my hands during my two years' residence in a training 
college. I should have been better prepared fpr the duties of the school- 



Tke above highly valuable Testimonials mil at once convince Teachers of 
the Utility and Value of this Work. 
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TO THE 

REV. FREDERICK WATKINS, B.D. 

HER majesty's INSPECTOE OF SCHOOLS IN YORKSHIBE, 

IS, BY PERMISSION, RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED, 
BY HIS MOST OBEDIENT 

AND VERY HUMBLE SERVANT, 

THE AUTHOR. 



PREFACE. 



I 



The aim of the Author, in the following pages, is to 
supply Teachers with plain practical information re- 
specting Notes of Lessons. The greater portion of 
the work was written with a view to publication some 
four years ago, but circumstances preyented it. Since 
then several Clergymen and Teachers who have ex- 
amined the manuscript have been pleased to approve 
of it, and have strongly advised its publication ; feelr 
ing sure that it would prove of great service in dis- 
seminating information on the subject about which it 
treats. The want of a manual on this important 
element of school-keeping has long been felt, by 
Teachers preparing for Government Examinations and 
for Private Study, by Students in Training Institu- 
tions, and Pupil Teachers. 

The Author cannot hope that this little treatise will 
occupy the distinguished position of being considered 
the authority on this subject, but he does hope that 
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it may be the pioneer of a future work, prepared by 
some able, experienced, and practical Educationalist, 
which shall be considered as the text-book for 
Teachers, 

In the meanwhile he submits it to his fellow- 
labourers, as containing the experimental results of 
one, who has worked for many years in the field of 
National Education with considerable success, and 
who has devoted a great portion of that time to the 
study and practice of this subject. Forming as it 
does the foundation of all Oral Teaching, it demands 
greater attention than has hitherto been bestowed 
upon it, and it is a matter of great congratulation, to 
see (from the space which the educational periodicals 
of the day devote to it) that national school-teachers 
take great interest in it. And this interest must in- 
crease, and will increase, in proportion as teachers 
become better acquainted with the principles of their 
profession, and in proportion as the standard of 
elementary education is raised, and the condition of 
our schools mproved. Conducive alike to the welfare 
of both teacher and scholar, — ^mutually beneficial, — 
it affords to the one much mental discipline, and to 
the other the acquisition of knowledge, methodical 
and systematic. The Author recommends the method 
of arranging the notes (see examples), his own ex- 
perience proving its superiority. But he does not 
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wish this arrangement to be considered arbitrary.; 
teachers will be best guided by their own judgment, 
and the circumstances of their schools ; he, however, 
solicits a trial of his plan. 

He has availed himself of the privilege of culling 
information bearing upon the subject, from all the 
books within his reacL He desires especially to 
mention his obligations to " Notes and Sketches of 
Lessons published by the Society for Promoting Christ- 
ian Kiiowledge," "Ross's Manual of Method," and 
the " Sabbath School by Inglis,'* three most valuable 
works which every Teacher ought to possess. 

Habewood, 

September, 1854. 
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PREFACE 

TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



The fact of 1,000 copies of this work having been sold 
in a few months, combined with the many flattering 
notices which have been received from numerous 
parties interested and engaged in the work of ele- 
mentary education, is sufficient evidence that such a 
manual was wanted, and that the Author has to a 
certain extent been successful in supplying this want. 
The present edition has been thoroughly revised, much 
new matter introduced, and several Lessons added, 
designed to show the manner of treating the lesson, 
and how it should be taught. The Author has en- 
deavoured to make the work as useful and practical 
as possible, and he respectfully submits it to the notice 
of all engaged in Teaching, as being well calculated 
to aid them inthis important branch of their duties. 



Habewood, 
July, 1855. 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE 

or 

NOTES OE LESSONS. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Notes of Lessons is one of those important elements 
in the economy of school-keeping which has resulted 
&om the gradual infusion of the system of Festalozzi 
into those of Bell and Lancaster, and the develop- 
ment of which is mainly attributable to the impetus 
given to the subject of National Education, by the 
salutary and practical measures of the Committee of 
CoimciL 

To H.M. Inspectors of Schools, the credit is due 
for introducing it into the Government Examinations, 
for drawing the attention of teachers to it, and 
creating that interest which is gradu^Ily revolution- 
izing both the subject of lessons, and the manner of 
giving them. * 
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The following extracts from the reports bear es- 
pecially upon this subject, and probably are as equally 
applicable now as they were a few years ago. 

The Eev. J. J. Blandford, in speaking of the can- 
didates for certificates who presented themselves at 
Derby, Easter, 1848, says, "I cannot avoid remarking 
how singularly deficient they were, with some few ex- 
ceptions, in their powers of teaching, and in their 
ability to keep up the attention of a class even for a 
short time. Some allowance must be made for ner- 
vousness, and the peculiar circumstances under which 
they were placed, in being called upon to give lessons 
to boys to whom they were strangers ; but the vague- 
ness, the want of precision^ the absence of method and 
arrangement in the delivery of the lesson, and the want oj 
power vn description and illustration, too clearly betokened 
Teachers little accustomed to prepare themselves for their 
daily work in the Schools, with that degree of study and 
reflection which is absolutely necessary to success^ 

With respect to the candidates who presented 
themselves at Manchester, the Rev. A. Thurtell remarks, 
" Although each was permitted to choose the subject 
of his lesson, but little evidence was aflforded of pecu- 
liar thought, or of independent conception, and working 
out of method, in this important part of the teacher's 
capabilities." 
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The Bey. H. Moseley, in his report, speaking of the 
necessity of providing good secular reading books, 
says, " The master should be made thoroughly familiar 
with the subject-matter of the reading lesson, capable 
of putting it before the children under its simplest 
form, and of adding to it all that is necessary for its 
completeness and full intelligence. Many of these 
lessons contain admirable matter of instruction for 
children, but I have never met with a master capable 
of doing justice to them." 

The Kev. W. Bellairs, in his report, says, " My im- 
pression is, that of the existing race of masters in this 
district (the western), not more than one in ten has 
an adequate notion of the kind of skill required in a 
schoolmaster, and of these, a very small number can 
bring such skill into operation. Training and teaching 
are, with the greater part even of those who are well 
informed, synonymous terms, and the possession of 
knowledge is considered tantamount to the power of 
imparting it." 

Similar quotations might be multiplied, all bearing 
upon the same point, but these are sufficient; and 
although this imperfect knowledge of the principles of 
teaching may not be so deplorable now as it was 
in 1848, still there is great room for improvement. 
The most essential qualification which a teacher can 
j possess, is the ability to impart to his pupils, in a 
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simple and methodical mamier^ that which he knows 
himself. 

It is an erroneous idea to suppose that the acqui- 
sition of knowledge is equivalent to the power of com- 
municating it, and that the man of education must 
necessarily be a teacher. True, that proficiency in 
learning is not merely requisite but indispensable, and 
that for any person assuming the office of a teacher, a 
certain standard of knowledge ought to be required j 
but education and teaching are two different things, 
in their character, method of acquirement, and results. 
The Rev. R Dawes says, "Learning alone will not 
make an efficient schoolmaster : there are many other 
requisites, which, if he does not possess, he must ac- 
quire." He must become acquainted with that great 
fundamental principle which should guide and regu- 
late all his proceedings, especially in the school-room, 
viz., method. All things in us and about us are a 
chaos without it, and this will continue to exist, unless 
the mind frees itself from a passive state of submission 
to external agents and causes, without any attempt to 
bring the imderstanding into operation, and exercise 
independent conception, and elaboration of ideas. 
Without it everything falls into confusion, there is no 
suitable and convenient arrangement, there is no 
natural or regular disposition of separate things or 
parts, there is no progress, for " method implies pro- 
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gress with a principle of unity." Commencing with 
the simplest elements^ and advancing by consecutive 
and relative gradations, the notes must be formed, 
each division or subdivision being dependent upon the 
one which precedes it, like links of a chain, each being 
separate, yet all joined together, and forming one 
harmonious whole. For instance, a Geographical Les- 
son on any Country, to be given methodically, should 
be given in the following order. The first particulars 
to be noticed would be, its position, boimdaries, area, 
&c.; then the climate, soil, and productions; the 
mountains with all particulars respecting them would 
come next, as being the principal and grandest phy- 
sical feature of a country ; the next step would be the 
rivers which rise in the mountains, .their direction, 
length, tributaries, the lakes which may be formed by 
them, basins, cataracts, and confluence with the sea ; 
then the towns erected on the banks of the rivers, 
with any remarkable historical events by which they 
may be distinguished ; and, lastly, the people which 
inhabit the towns, population, manniers and customs, 
agriculture, manufactures, commerce, exports and im- 
ports, language, religion, education and government, 
literature, celebrated men, &c. &c. These might be 
arranged in the following order : — 
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COUNTRY.* 



BVB-DITIBIONB. 



Etymology 



Position, Extent, 
Boundaries, &o. . 



Climate, Soil, and 
Firoductions .... 



Diyisions .... 
lionntains « . . 

Rivers or Water 
System .... 

Towns 



Possessions . . • . 
Historioal Events. 



The names of countries are capable of ex- 
planation. 



These would embrace the situation, whether 
insular or not^ coast line, if any, length, 
breadth, and area, neighbouring nations, 
&c. 

Notice the influence of heat and cold, 
whether humid, rainy, or rainless j barren- 
ness or fertility of the soil, and the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral produc- 
tions. 

Natural or politicaL 

Strongholds of independence, their in- 
fluence on climate, whether in ranges or 
isolated, their direction, altitude, vol- 
canoes, &C. 

Notice their rise, course, and fall, length, 
direction, lakes formed, tributaries, basing 
navigation, &c. 

Inhabitants, manners and customs, lan- 
guage, agriculture, manufactures and 
commerce, exports and imports, religion, 
education and government, literature, 
noted men, &c. 

Most countries have foreign possessions. 

Most countries are remarkable for certain 
historical events. Particularize these. 



* Head with the Name of the Country. 



UrrBODUCTION. II 

It is very apparent that these notes would serve 
for a lesson upon the Geography of any country for 
an upper class, who have ahready been well drilled 
in the elements. I need not dilate upon the use of 
the Black Board in teaching Geography ; every perse- 
vering teacher will readily see its importance, as a 
means for conveying instruction, and rendering the 
lesson interesting. He ought to be able to sketch the 
outline of the country during the lesson, and encourage 
the class to call out the different parts while doing so. 
This will excite their interest, and impress the sketch 
upon their memory. Other subjects besides Geography, 
such as Natural History and Modem History, may be 
taught by a pre-arranged set of notes. There would 
be very little difference between the notes prepared 
for a lesson upon the mouse, and notes for a lesson 
upon the elephant, the notes for both would be the 
same, and might embrace genus, species, size and 
strength, external appearance, parts particularized, 
food, locality, habits, sagacity or instinct, uses when 
living or dead, application. 

So also, with respect to History, the same notes 
would answer for any reign, the principal difference 
being in the sub-divisions, which would vary according 
to the number and character of the events. The fol- 
lowing wiU serve as a specimen of historical notes, 
upon the reign of any monarch : — 

Descent and parentage, wife and children, events 
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political and social, military and naval commanders, 
battles, naval engagements, results of battles, treaties, 
and accession or loss of territories, remarkable men, 
celebrated statesmen, inventions, application. 

The above examples are specimens of notes for 
the teacher's use in school; they contain no informa- 
tion, but simply serve as guides to the delivery of 
knowledge, previously stored up in the mind. But 
notes prepared and intended for the inspection of 
others, such as are required at Government Examina- 
tions, should be fuller, and contain all the information 
methodically arranged, in order that the examiner 
may see both the matter and the system which would 
be adopted in its delivery. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that there is a 
great difference between a sketch designed simply for 
the teacher's use, and one written for the inspection 
of others ; the object of the one is simply to suggest, 
that of the other to inform. In general the former 
contains only the memoranda of what the teacher in- 
tends to bring before the children, in the order it is 
to be given ; whilst the latter should contain more or 
less of the teacher's method of giving the lesson, and 
greater fulness of information. To a teacher of long 
experience, who has in his own mind a well-acquired 
method, memoranda may be sufficient ; still, method 
must be attended to in the preparation, though it may 
not be essential to exhibit it in notes for his own use. 
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He should not only know that a lesson requires 
reasoning, description, illustration, and application, 
but his own mind should be made up as to how a point 
is to be reasoned out, described, illustrated, or applied. 

The character of the matter is important, and the 
arrangement of it necessary j but the method of pre- 
senting it to the children is as important as either ; 
for, as the late Dr. Mayo has well said, " It is as impor- 
tant how children learn, as what they learn." For 
students in a training-school, therefore, who prepare 
sketches for their own improvement and the inspec- 
tion of others, it is requisite for them (as well as for 
teachers at examinations) to show in the sketch the 
method as well as the matter of the lesson. It is easy 
enough to collect information from books, but not so 
easy to show how such information is to be used as a 
means of developing the minds of the pupils ; and this 
is what ought to be done by a good teacher. Method 
and order should by no means be confounded ;— order 
has to do with the arrangement of the information, 
the raw material as it were of the lesson ; method, 
with the moulding and fashioning which it undergoes 
in the hands of the teacher, constituting the manner 
in which it should be presented to the children, so as 
to exercise their mental powers at the right time, and 
in due proportion. Order deals, as we have seen, with 
the information — ^the subject-matter of the lesson; 
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method, with the mind, the development and furnish- 
ing of which is the object of the instruction. Thus, order 
is more concerned with the instrument used; method, 
with the end to be obtained. And whilst order is 
method to a certain extent, method includes more than 
mere order. In addition, therefore, to information 
and order, sketches for the inspection of others 
should show how it is proposed to introduce what is 
general and abstract; to help to the conception of 
what is absent ; to illustrate what is not understood ; 
to resolve the complex into its simple elements ; and 
to fix in the memory that which is received by the 
understanding. 

In fine, the sketch should contain the skeleton or 
outline of the lesson, showing the principal points on 
which it is intended to exercise the children's atten- 
tion, and the manner in which the subject should be 
treated, so as to secure their interest, and fix the ideas 
clearly and thoroughly in their minds. 

The subjoined lesson on a subject proposed at a 
recent examination for certificates, will, it is hoped, 
furnish a fair specimen of Notes of Lessons, suitable 
for the inspection of others. 

Write Notes of Lessons on the answer to the Ques. : 
What is required of them who come to the Lord's 
Supper ? 
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Self-Ezamina- 
tion 



let Requisite. 
Repentance. . 



Signification 



Character of thifi Se]f- 
Examination , , . , 



Its Object . 



The Duty and Neces- 
sity of Self-Ezami- 
nation proved . . . 



Nature of Repentance 
Descriptions . . . 



Scriptural Instances 
of sincereRepentance 



Scriptural Instances 
of feigned Repent- 



Scriptural Significa- 
tion 



Its Necessity < 
Its Efficacy. . 
Texts . . . . , 



Former Sins 



Examining our hearts and 
liyes. 

According to the rule of 
God's word. 

To prepare for the worthy 
. receiving of the Sacra- 
ment. 



1 Cor. xi. 28;2Cor.xiii 
5; Ps. xxvi 2; Ps. 
cxxxix. 23, 24; Lam. 
iii. 40; 2 Cor. vii. 11. 

Sincere sorrow for sin. 
Two. Sincere and feigned. 



Simon Peter, the Nine- 
vites, David, Hezekiah, 
Philippian Gaoler, Pe- 
nitent Thief. 



Judas, who repented and 

hung himself. 
Pharaoh, Ahab, Elymas. 

'* Repentance to be re- 
pented of." 

Absolutely requisite to 
forsake sin. 

''Repent, and thou shalt 
be saved." 

Acts xvii. 30 ; Mark i 15 ; 
Luke xiii. 3; Ex. xviii. 
80 ; 2 Cor. vii. 10 ; 
Luke XV. 18, 19 ; 1 John 
ilL 4 ; Rom. iii. 20. 

Sins committed pre- 
viously, all sins. 
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SUB-DIVISIONS. 



2d Requisite. . 
New Life. . 



3d Requisite. 
Faith . . . 



4th Requisite. 
Gratitude. . 



5th Requisite. 
Charity . . . 



" Steadfastly pui^os- 

ing" 

Assistance 

New Life ....... 

Scriptural Terms . . 



Texts 



Signification 

Kinds of Faith . . . . 

Efficacy of the one and 
worthlessness of the 

other 

Opinion of the Church 
Its efficacy 



Its necessity 



Scriptural Examples 
Texts 



Benefits of Christ's 
Death 

Kind of " Remem- 
brance" 



Signification . . < . 
Its character .... 
St. Paul's opinion . 
Christ an example . 



Texts 



Application . 



A firm determination. 
Holy Spirit 
Renouncing Sin. 
Regeneration, new man, 

bom again. 
John iii. 5. ; Rom. vi. i. 



Belief, trust. 
Two, living 
faith. 



Heb. XL 1. 
and dead 



SeeJames ii. 1 4, to the end. 

See 11th Article. 

1 John V. 4 ; Acts xv. 9 ; 
Gal. v. 6 ; Titus iii. 8. 

Without it, it is impos- 
sible to please God. 

See Heb. xi. 

Rom. X. 17 ; James iL 27 ; 
Heb.xiL2;lJohnY.4. 



Man's Redemption. 
Thankful. 



Love. 

See 1 Cor. xiii. 

The greatest virtue. 

He went about doing 
. good. His death. 

2 Cor. xiii. 14 ; Eph. iv. 
32; Matt. v. 9,44. 

The great danger in \m- 
worthily receiving the 
Sacrament, and the 
necessary duties to be 
discharged previously. 
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The teacher must remember^ that something else 
is required besides good Notes of Lessons, to ensure 
suocessful teaching. A great deal depends upon sys- 
tem, but system is intended not merely to economise 
the teacher's labour, but to make it more productiTe, 
not to allow him to relax his efforts, because his su- 
perior system will permit it, but by combining with it 
earnestness, devotion, and simplicity, to make his la- 
bours more frnitfiiL His mind must be stored with 
a large stock of information, whence he may draw for 
the instruction of his pupils; as Dr. Watts has re- 
marked, ^' He must furnish himself with a rich variety 
of ideas, he must acquaint himself with things ancient 
and modem; things natural, civil, and religious; things 
of his native land, and of foreign countries ; things 
domestic and national ; things present, past, and future ; 
and, above all, be well acquainted with God and him- 
self ; with animal nature, and the workings of his 
own spirit Such a general acquaintance with things 
will be of very great advantage." 

He will always find a ready channel for communi- 
cating all the knowledge he can acquire, and he must 
be constantly adding to his stock. His faculties will 
become feeble, and at last totally impotent, if he does 
not exercise them ; if he allows them to fall into dis- 
use. He must be a man of observation out of school, 
gathering and culling all he possibly can from external 
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objects, drinking in, at every sense, all that can charm 
and improve the intellect, excite the imagination, and 
refine the taste. Every flower, every hill, every form 
of life, every plant and stone, will suggest to his re- 
flecting mind fresh sources of delight and improvement, 
which he will be able to turn to good account in his schooL 

^' The title of the lesson should always be stated in 
a clear, bold hand at the top of the notes; next, the 
class of children for whom it is prepared, as this in- 
formation is necessary to the determining the suita* 
bility in the mode of treating the subject j then, the 
point of view, or the ideas to be developed : but when 
the point is contained in the title of the lesson, it 
should not be repeated. A margin should be left, and 
the heads or leading ideas stated therein: this, besides 
improving the appearance of the sketch, enables both 
the teacher and others to see at a glance the matter 
and order of the lesson. A legible handwriting, and 
neatness of execution, should by no means be neglected 
in a sketch. These minor points may appear trivial, 
but they are not unimportant; attention to them 
will promote self-possession when giving the lesson, 
and tend to form beneficial habits." 



PEEPAEATION. 



The Preparation of all lessons ought to be considered 
an essential part of the teacher's duties. Whatever 
be his talents or acquirements, and even though ex- 
perience may have rendered him perfectly conversant 
with the principles of teaching, and the best methods 
of imparting instruction ; yet this must on no consif 
deration be neglected. Some excuse may be found for 
extempore teaching in the circumstances of many 
masters. Their limited and scanty means prevent the 
purchase of many books requisite for private reading ; 
and their still more limited time is an insuperable 
barrier to that due preparation which the importance 
of their labours requires. 

But after making every allowance for these adverse 
circumstances, yet it is to be feared that many neglect 
this valuable auxiliary. A portion of every day ought 
to be set apart for this purpose, for it is just as bind^ 
ing upon the teacher to prepare his daily work, as it 
is upon the clergyman to prepare his sermons; and 
apart from the intellectual qualification of the former, 
the nature and character of his work demand it. 
Without such preparation, it is apparent there can 
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be no freshness, no suitable variety in the matter 
taught, and that the whole scheme of instruction must 
&U back into one of dull and monotonous routine. Mr. 
Horace Mann says that " a Prussian teacher no more 
thinks of meeting his classes without daily preparation, 
than a clergyman would think of preaching a sermon 
without special reading and forethought." 

Dr. Butler, the late Bishop of Lichfield, who for 
thirty-nine years was the master of Shrewsbury school, 
never went to teach a class without previous preparation. 
Although perhaps one of the first classical scholars 
in England, and a most able teacher, yet he considered 
that a little previous study of the lesson served to 
throw new light upon it; and the consequence was, 
he always appeared to come fresh to the subject, and 
thus invariably made it interesting to his pupils. In 
this manner, while he was teaching others he was im- 
proving himself; and so will every teacher who devotes 
that necessary portion of time, to study every lesson 
before entering the school-room ; for, if this is omitted, 
it cannot be taught with ease, and consequently 
it cannot be taught with comfort and delight. An 
incompetent teacher can never become an attractive 
one, but will soon degenerate ; whilst, on the contrary, 
one who prepares his subjects can always clothe them 
in a new dress, so as to render them interesting. 
Vagueness, diffuseness, tautology, and desultoriness, 
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are the general ooncomitants of an unprepared lesson, 
and the remedy lies m completely mastering every 
lesson, and in having a distinct object to gain in 
teaching it. That '^no teacher is fit for his office who 
has ceased to be a learner," is the maxim which their 
Lordships widi to impress upon every educator of the 
young, and aU will coincide in its propriety, who reflect 
upon the magnitude and responsibility of the work. 

Let us see, then, in what this preparation consists, 
and in what mamier a lesson ought to be studied in 
order to be successful, premising that notes of les- 
sons should form an indispensable part of all collec- 
tive teaching. The appended examples may aid in 
the arrangement and plan of the notes, although other 
methods equally efficacious may be adopted. Com- 
mence then with the first elements, and go carefully 
through the lesson, marking out in their natural and 
consecutive order the divisions and sub-divisions 
which the subject suggests; mastering all the infor- 
mation which each contains, and preparing clear and 
concise explanations to convey this information to the 
class, with plain and simple illustrations, to solve 
difficulties, deducing in the end such practical and 
tiseful applications as the subject suggests,, and as 
may be best suited to the condition and acquirements 
of those for whom the lesson is intended. "Do I 
understand thisi Is this explanation sufficiently 
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simple f What illustration caa I introduce here, to 
clear this diflBioulty 1 How can I apply the subject so 
as to produce good and permanent impressions 1" are 
questions which the devoted teacher will not £ail to 
pnt to himself whilst preparing his daily work. In 
this way a vast amount of information will be accu- 
mulated, and arrangement, method, and concentration 
of thought will be attained. It woidd be found very 
profitable to write a condensed account of the lesson, 
and from this to frame the notes after the following 
examples. 

PAPER 

Latin, Papyrus, French, Papier. 

A thin flexible substance of various colours, but most 
commonly white, used for various purposes, but gene^ 
rally for writing and printing on. It is supposed to 
derive its name firom an Egyptian plant (jpwpyrus), from 
which thin fibrous membranes were stripped, and being 
pressed together, they formed a rude species of small 
sheets. The Chinese are said to have understood and 
practised the art of paper-making from pulp, and also 
from the inner bark of the bamboo, in very e^rly times; 
but whether Europeans derived their knowledge of 
making paper from this quarter is not clearly known. 
It was introduced into Europe during the obscurities of 
the Middle Ages, most probably through the ingenuity 
of the Arabians; for history informs us, ^^that the 
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inyention spread throughout all the dominions of the 
Arabians, and more especially in Spain, where the 
town of Sativo, in Valencia, now called San Philippo, 
was renowned from the 12th century for its beautiful 
manufiwjture of paper." 

In the beginning of the 14th century a paper-mill 
was established at Nuremberg, in Germany; and in 
1588 a mill was erected at Dartford, in Kent. Great 
improvements were introduced into the manu£^ture 
by Mr. Thomas Watson, in 1713; but it was not till 
recent times, that the manufacture attained that de^ 
gree of excellence which at present distinguishes it. 
The principle upon which paper is made is very sim- 
ple. In its manufacture any fibrous substance may 
be used, such as bark, stalks, straw, &c., but nothing 
has been found to answer so well b& linen, hempen, 
or cotton rags. These are cut and bruised in water, 
chiefly by women, each of whom is provided with a 
large knife for the purpose. Threads and seams in 
the rags are put by themselves, for these, if ground 
with the cloth, would form specks in the paper. The 
rags are then sorted according to their qualities, for 
only the finest linen-rags are used in the manufacture 
of the best writing-papers. Cotton as well as linen 
rags are now used for printing-papers, hempen rags 
for coarse papers, and old cordage and tarred rope for 
coloured wrapping-papers. These are reduced to a 
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thin pulp by being subjected to the action of a revoly- 
ing cylinder, the surface of which is furnished with 
a number of sharp teeth or cutters, which are so placed 
as to act against other cutters fixed beneath the cyliur 
der. The pulp when ready is made to flow upon a 
wire frame or sifter, which, moving rapidly up and 
down, separates the fine filaments of pulp from any 
knots or lumps which it may contain. It is then sub- 
jected to the action of a series of heated cylinders, so 
that in two or three minutes the pulp, which is in- 
troduced upon the wire web at one extremity of the 
machine, is delivered at the other in a state of perfect 
paper. It is rendered suitable for receiving ink by 
sizing ; that is, by dipping it in a preparation made 
from the parings of skins mixed with alum ; but in 
blotting-paper this sizing is omitted. It is then 
pressed between hot plates of polished metal, sorted 
and made up into reams consisting of 20 quires of 24 
sheets. Paper is distinguished as to its use, into 
writing-paper, printing-paper, drawing-paper, cartridge, 
copying, chancery, &c. ; andaa to its size, into foolscap, 
post, crown, demy, &c. The place where it is manu- 
factured is called a paper-mill; and the workmen, 
paper-makers. It belongs to the ^^ Textile Manu&c- 
tures" (Lat. textilis), which includes aU &brics or 
manufactures woven or capable of being woven. It 
is generally manufactured about 54 inches wide, which 
admits of its being afterwards cut into the various 
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sizes commonly used. The amiual value of the paper 
manufactured in Great Britain is estimated at upwards 
of 2,000,000?. It is extensively used for Books, Paper 
Hangings, Papier Machie, Writing Papers, Envelopes, 
Bank Notes, <fec. The Excise duty on paper is l|(f. per 
lb., and the gross revenue from this source amounts to 
nearly 1,000,000?. 

SALT. 

Saxon, Salt, SeaXt Latin, SaZ, 

Common salt is the chloride of Sodium, formerly 
termed muriate of Soda, a substance which has been 
known and in common use as a seasoner and preserver 
of food from the earliest ages. It is formed by the 
combination of Chlorine and Sodium, in the propor- 
tion of about 60 parts of the former to 40 of the latter. 
It possesses a crystalline structure derived from the 
cube, which is its primitive form. It is foimd in 
great quantity dissolved in sea water, and in the water 
of salt springs, and in smaller quantity in all natural 
waters, by which in fact it is carried to the sea, where 
it accumulates. It is also foimd abimdantly as rock 
salt, in various countries, from fossil beds, or as they 
are termed salt mines. The Geological position of 
rock salt is between the coal formation and the lias. 
It is obtained from sea water by evaporation, either 
spontaneous or by the aid of heat, from salt mines, 
and also from brine springs. The principal part of 
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the salt of England is made in the valley of the 
Weaver in Cheshire. The rock salt was first dis- 
covered near Northwich while searching for cosJ. It 
is found from 28 to 48 yards below the surface, and 
the first stratum is from 15 to 25 yards in thickness, 
extremely solid and hard, and resembling brown sugar 
candy. There are also brine springs, the chief of 
which are at Droitwich in Worcestershire. They ex- 
isted at a very early period, and are mentioned as 
being in operation at the time of the Eoman invasion, 
carried on in a very primitive style and at considerable 
expense. They vary from 20 to 40 yards in depth, 
and the brine is pumped up to the surface. The 
English table salt is almost entirely produced by 
evaporating this brine, which in former times was 
effected by the heat of the sun, but artificial heat is 
now employed. The rock salt is principally exported. 

In 1798 a duty of 10s. per bushel was laid upon 
salt, which in 1805 was increased to 15s. In 1823 
this duty was reduced to 2s., and in 1825 was entirely 
repealed. The British Government in India mono- 
polizes both the manhfacture and sale of salt, which 
yields a large revenue. The uses of this article are 
very various. One chief use is as an antiseptic in cur- 
ing meat ; that is, it opposes or counteracts putrefELction ; 
but its most important use is as a condiment to food, 
or rather as a substance indispensable to digestion. 
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It is also used very extensively as a manure for 
agricultural purposes, and is also employed in the 
making of bleaching powder and the best carbonate 
of soda. It forms a glaze for coarse pottery; it im- 
proves the whiteness and clearness of glass ; it gives 
hardness to soap, in the manufacture of which it is 
extensively used; it is also employed as a mordant, 
and for improving certain colours; and enters more or 
less into many other processes in the arts. So far as 
observation has yet gone, the English supply is prac- 
tically inexhaustible, no limit is known to the extent 
of the beds or the springs; and it ought to be regard- 
ed aa one of the blessings which we owe to the min- 
eral wealth of our country, that the beautiful table 
salt of England may be obtained at such an extremely 
low price as that now charged for it. 

A considerable amount of research is required in 
the composition of lessons like these, but the great 
advantage is, that the teacher becomes thoroughly 
conversant with the subject-matter while compiling 
them, and is quite ready to impart them to a class 
from notes which he will have no difficulty in prepar- 
ing when they are completed. The following will serve 
as a guide in this respect 
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.NOTES OP LESSONS. 

PAPER 



Etymology 

Description 

Origin 

Early History . . . 



Introduction into 
-England 

Materials 

Mode of Manufac- 
ture 



Different kinds . . . 

Different sizes . . . 

Duty, Reyenue, An- 
nual Value 

Uses 

Lesson or Applica- 
tion 



Lat. papyru8. French, pawner. 

A thin flexible substance, textile manufac- 
ture. 

Supposed from the membranes of an Egyp- 
tian plant, pressed together, forming 
rude sheets. 

The Chinese are supposed to have been 
acquainted in early times with the manu- 
facture. Notice its introduction into 
Europe, probably by the Arabians, 
during the obscurities of the middle 
ages. Mill erected at Nuremberg, 14th 
century. 

First mill erected at Dartford in Kent, 
1588, great improvements subsequently. 

Rags, old cordage, straw, &c., any fibrous 
substance, rags collected by poor people, 
nothing useless. 

Cut and biuised in water, reduced to pulp 
by revolving cylinder, subjected to heated 
cylinders, &c., sizing, glazing, &c., made 
up into reams. 

Writing paper, printing paper, drawing 
paper, cartridge, copying, chancery, &c. 

Foolscap, post, crown, demy, &c. 

Particularized. 

For books, newspapers, paper hangings, 
papier machie, writing papers, envelopes, 
bank notes, &c. 

Importance of the maxim ''that nothing 
is useless/' as shown in the manufacture 
of this useful commodity from refuse, 
and apparently useless substances. The 
value and importance of books, espe- 
cially the Holy Bible, may also be advan- 
taf^eously dwelt upon. 
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SALT. 



Etymology 

Composition and 
Structure 

Locality 



Manufieuiture and 
Mining explained . 



Propertied 



Supply 



Particulars 



Saxon, Salt, Sealt, Latin, Sal. 



Chlorine and sodium, 60 of the former to 
4tO of the latter. Crystalline from the 
cube its primitiTe form. 

Dissolyed m sea water, and salt springs, 
and in fossil beds as rock salt. Found 
at Northwichand Droitwichin England, 
Cracow in Poland. Its Geological pota- 
tion is between the coal formation and 
the lias. 



From sea water and brine springs by eva- 
poration. Rock salt blasted by gun- 
powder, rock salt principally exported. 

Soluble, pungent, brittle, inodorous, &c. 
In general properties, salts differ as 
widely as possible; some are crystal- 
lizable, others not ; some are of yariouB 
colours, others colourless ; sapid and in- 
sipid ; soluble and insoluble. 

The English supply is practically inex- 
haustible; it is supposed that the salt 
mines at Cracow contain more salt than 
would be sufficient to supply the wants 
of the whole world for seveial thousand 
years. 

The British Qovemment in India mono- 
polizes both the manufacture and the 
sale of salt, which yields a large revenue. 
In 1798 there was a duty of 10<. per 
bushel laid upon it, which in 1806 was 
increased to 15s, In 1823 this duty was 
reduced to 2«. and in 1825 was entirely 
repealed. 
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Uses. 



Lesson or Applica* 
tion • • 



In small quantities it accelerates putrid 
fermentation and thus aids digestion ; in 
large quantities it has a contrary effect, 
and tends to preserve oi^anic substances 
from corruption. It is Indispensable aa 
a condiment for food; is employed in 
making bleaching powder and carbonate 
of soda; forms a glaze for coarse pottery; 
iised in the manufacture of glass ; gives 
hardness to soap ; is extensively used as 
a manure ; and is employed in several 
processes in dyeing. 

It ought to be regarded as one of the 
blessings whioh, under God, we owe to 
the mineral weaJth of our country, that 
it can be obtained at such a cheap rate. 

If a lesson is thus prepared it will be sure to be 
studied well, its difficulties solved, its truths grappled 
with, illustrations will readily present themselves, and 
the teacher will be enabled to impart it vividly and 
with confidence* !N'o one can teach a subject which 
he imperfectly knows, and this truism every instructor 
of youth ought to apply to his daily labours ; for "every 
mental acquisition, and every mental acquirement, 
conduce to professional success, and all the reading, the 
reflections, and the conclusions which the mind makes, 
form stores, from which the teacher is to draw, when 
instructing his pupils. A reading, thinking, active 
mind is a living thing, which has power to influence 
other living minds; but what vital energy can we ex- 
pect to discover in a mind which contents itself with 
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a dull routine of traditional knowledgOi and does not 
exercise itself, and keep itself young) The thing to 
strive after is, that the teacher's mind may influence 
others, and that he may be able to throw into the 
minds of those under him» a likeness of his own ; and 
this is a very living energetic process, requiring a liv' 
ing mind, not a dead one, and if a living then a pro- 
gressive one, for it is only by growth or progress, that 
it can both manifest and maintain its life," — £ev. if, 
Goodtifm, 

The daily experience of the teacher only proves 
the truth of these remarks, and the necessity of care- 
ful, systematic preparation and study, in order to keep 
pace with the onward tendency and advancement of 
elementary education. Acquaint yourself thoroughly 
with the subject, both in itself and in its bearings on 
relative subjects; if a scripture lesson, let the mean* 
ing of any selected passages be carefully studied, the 
parallel passages and texts consulted, every reference 
to places, manners, customs, isc, clearly understood, 
with illustrations where necessary, concluding with 
a dear and forcible application, that you may be 
able to teach with a mind enriched with knowledge, 
and a heart imbued with fsrvent religious feeling. 

In secular instruction let the same method be 
strictly adhered to, the best information being obtained 
from books and actual observation, all the attention 
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being directed to what can be said on the subject, so 
that the instruction may be most suited to the child- 
ren's minds and acquirements, to their present and 
future wants, and to what they can well receive and 
digest. In the plan or method of the lesson, let the 
subject be analysed, commencing with what is simple 
and elementary, the teacher so arranging his points, 
that he may ascend by a series of well-ordered gradar 
tions, to that which is more diflSicult or complex in its 
character. The ideas presented or collected from the 
subject will then be received systematically, their 
suitable connexion felt, and the whole will be satis- 
factorily adjusted in the mind, producing beneficial 
jand permanent impressions. 

It is also of importance that a proportionate degree 
of attention be paid to each division of the notes of a 
lesson, that too much may not be given to the subor- 
dinate, whilst the principal divisions are left indefinite 
and incomplete. If possible, let there be an equili- 
brium of talent perceptible, not prolix in one part, be- 
cause you happen to imderstand it better, nor scanty 
in another, for the opposite reason ; but endeavour to 
comprehend the whole subject, in order that you may 
be in a position to teach it as it ought to be taught. 

The divisions should not be too numerous, as mi- 
nute divisions tend to impoverish the subject, and 
diminish the effect; tending also to seduce the teacher 
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from dependence upon hia own memory, to his notes, 
which ought not to convey information, but simply 
act as guides to the delivery of information already 
stored up in the mind. But let me not be misunder* 
stood. Teachers should endeavour to take a compre- 
hensive and enlarged view of their subject, but not a 
critical or &ncifcd one, for this might impair their teach- 
ing, and lead them into the commission of errors, which 
woidd not be productive of any benefit to the children, 
but on the contrary might do a great deal of harm. 

'^ An accurate knowledge of the subject gives self- 
possession and composure to the teacher, enables 
him to attend to the effect of the lesson on the minds 
of the children, prevents tedious repetitions and im- 
portant omissions; and gives him such a power over 
the children, as to produce a consciousness that he is 
guiding them, not they him." Success is then sure 
to follow, in winning their attention, and eliciting 
their inquiries and remarks. Moreover the teacher who 
has diligently acquired, thoroughly digested, and suita- 
bly arranged his matter, will not easily be seduced firom 
his subject by incidental or irrelevant questioning; he 
readily detects the one, and discourages the other. 
Drawing up or preparing notes of lessons also af- 
fords much salutary mental discipline to the teacher. 
He is practised in analyzing subjects of instruction; 
and then in re-constructing them on the principles of 
3 
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good teaching* He leams to view the lesson as a 
whole, to see the prominent bearings of the sal]jecty 
and to grasp and retain them firmly whilst working 
them out. Again, — ^if the teacher can once make up 
his mind to the practice of preparing notes of lessons, 
it will not only tend to cultivate and discipline his 
mind, but greatly contribute to the pleasure of his 
daily occupation, economizing at once time and labour. 
He will ei:|joy the interesting work of determining the 
end to be arrived at, of seeking the means of its 
attainment, and then of watching its success. 

But irrespective of the mental discipline, and the 
economy of time and labour which the preparation of 
notes of lessons confers^ there is another important 
benefit to be obtained, vie. the large amount QigeMral 
kmwUdge acquired from the daily practice of this in- 
valuable and indii^ensa^ portion of the teacher's 
duties. Nor is this a ali^t advantage. Probably 
there is no portion of the inteUectual acquirements of 
the teacher in so much request, or so laigely drawn 
upon, as his stock of general knowledge. And in 
order to meet these large demands, be must avail himr 
49e]f of every of^ortunity of augmenting this fund, by 
observation, but above all, by reading. This will make 
his judgaient soimd and correct, it will invigorate, 
strengthen, • and refresh his miiul, expand and create 
new thoughts, and will supply him with information 
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and &cts, which will be of the most essential service 
in his scholastic duties. 

Further: if, after having prepared the notes the 
teacher takes care to enter them m a book, and at the 
close of the dajr to notice the omissions made, and 
other incidents connected with the lesson as giveni 
he will soon find his task greatly lightened, and hia 
work with every new daas of children comparatively 
eacfy. His pupils withal, by the help of a systematic 
and regular course of well premeditated and prepared 
instruction, will have their minds properly exercised 
and make solid progress : the same lesson will not be 
repeated within too short a space of time ; and when 
it is again given, it will have the full benefit of hia 
experience and correctioiL If his mind is thus exer- 
cised, all insignificant and imp^eot limits will dia» 
appear ; it will be gradually advancing through succeS' 
sive gradations of excellence towards perfection, dimly 
seen at a great distance, but which can never be 
attained. But he will be amply rewarded ; one truth 
teaches another; many a valuable gem will be picked 
up and stored, his knowledge of human nature and 
human things will increase, the haj^iness of learning, 
the misery of ignorance, his responsibility as a teacher, 
his duties to God and man, all will be more vividly 
impressed upon his mind, and urge him to increafled 
diligence and exertion. 
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QUESTIONING. 



Important as the preparation and arrangement of 
lessons are, the method of presenting them to the 
children is not less so, and requires equal care and 
study. Information may be nicely put together, the 
lesson may be well arranged, but more is needed to 
make it effective ; — ^the manner in which the youthful 
mind is to be exercised upon it. 

In considering the science, character, and object 
of questioning, it is not my intention to enter into a 
critical disquisition on the various modes or systems 
of questioning ; every teacher has in a great measure 
a system of his own, adapting some method to his 
own peculiar views and circumstances : my object will 
be fully accomplished, if I confine my few observations 
exclusively to the above-named divisions. A blind 
adherence to any system of questioning, however good, 
cannot be productive of permanent benefit. There 
is no doubt that many of the systems at present used 
possess good points, and also many defects, and it 
should be the teacher's object to select those parts 
best adapted to his own capacities, and the circum- 
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stances of his school. The term Education is com- 
poxmded of two Latin words, e out of, and duco^ I lead 
or draw, and consequently should in its intellectual 
signification refer to some such process of drawing 
out some latent qualities, and extending and expand- 
ing them. Now, if we connect to this the science of 
Questioning, we shall see, that the human mind is as 
it were a huge storehouse, containing vast accumu- 
lations of ideas and facts, capable of being brought 
into operation by catechising, which may very appro- 
priately be considered as the key for unlocking this 
storehouse. 

It will at once be apparent that this subject affects 
most closely both the school and the teacher. Its 
ramifications extend into every branch, both religious 
and secular ; and on the use or abuse of this invalu- 
able element of instruction, the success of the school, 
and the reputation of the teacher, depend. 

It appeals to the mind and brings into exercise the 
reflecting faculties, testing the capacities of children, 
and supplying their wants. This is pre-eminently the 
teacher's vocation, not to state facts to passive minds, 
but by questioning and explanation to aUure the mind 
of each scholar to unfold itself and display its hidden 
powers. The plan which Dr. Arnold adopted explains 
the science of Questioning so clearly, and is so admirable 
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in its character, that it is worthy of being carried out 
by every one engaged in the eduoation of the yonng. 

'^ Hifi method was founded on the principle of 
awakening the intellect of every individual boy. 
Hence arose his practice of teaching by questioning. 
His explanations were as short as possible, as much as 
j^ would dispose of the difficulty, and no more ; and his 

questions were of a kind at once to call the attention 
of the boys to the real point of every subject, to dis- 
close to them the exact bounds of their knowledge, 
and their ignorance, and to cultivate in them a habit, 
not only of collecting £Eu;ts, but of expressing them- 
selves with &cility, and of understanding the princi- 
ples on which their facts rested. You come here^ not 
to read, but to learn Iww to read, and thus, the greater 
part of his instructions were interwoven with the pro- 
cess of their own minds; there was a continual refer- 
ence to their thoughts, an acknowledgment that, so 
far as their information and power of reasoning could 
take them, they ought to have an opinion of their own, 
a working not for, but with the form, as if they were 
equally interested with himself in making out the 
meaning of the passage before them, a constant en- 
deavour to set them right, either by gradually helping 
them on to a true answer, or by making the ajoswers 
of the more advanced part of the form serve as a 
medium through which his instructions might be com- 
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municated to the less advanced part." Such was the 
system which this eminent schoohnaater practised ; he 
lived to see the superiority of his methods of teaching 
in the successful management of a large pubhc school, 
and they may be followed as &r as practicable in our 
National Schools with certainty of success. Without 
digressing from the subject under consideration, the 
following hints will, it is hoped, prove useful In 
giving a collective or an object lesson, the plan gene- 
rally recommended is, to present to the children a 
correct and perspicuous description or accoimt of the 
subject imder consideration, in the form of a short 
lecture, embracing as concisely as possible every par- 
ticular connected with it, after which they are to be 
questioned on it, in order to show the real ext^it of 
what they have acquired. 

In Heading Lessons the following method will, I 
think, present many advantages. While the class is 
reading, the teacher wiU pay attention to the tone, 
punctuation, accent, and correct expression of the text, 
and will also put su^ inferential o^ suggestive ques- 
tions as the lesson si^plies, together with the explar 
nation of any difficult words or passages which may 
occur. Th^ when the reading is fini^ed and the 
books are closed, questions may be put of a self- 
evident character from the lesson. The former will 
furnish the children with &esh information, and test 
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their general knowledge, while the latter will afford 
the teacher a fiEiir criterion of what they have really 
remembered. 

But it requires considerable tact, judgment, and 
experience, to &ame questions so as to give point and 
expression, and indicate method. 

Let all questions then be simple in character^ and 
to the point. 

Never use words which the children do not under- 
stand. 

Mr. Stow in his Training System, relates an occur- 
rence illustrating the value of the former rule, and the 
absurdity to which the latter refers. " A very respect- 
able gentleman was requested to question the children 
attending a school in Glasgow. The first one he put 
to them was, ' Is it not a fact, children, that mutation 
is stamped on all sublunary objects 1 ' Of course no 
answer was given. The terms used were nearly as im- 
intelligible as if proposed in Greek or Hebrew. The 
principal words, not being imderstood, would revolve 
in vain through the children's minds. Had the ques- 
tion been put in simple language, a correct answer, no 
doubt, would have been given." Too much stress 
cannot be laid upon this fact, for if a right answer is 
expected, the question must be simple and direct 
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Let your questions be so constructed, as to carry the 
thoughts from one to another ; and at the same time 
serve as auxiliaries to obtaining an answer, a proper 
mean being observed between a simplicity which falls 
below the capacity of the pupil, and an abstruseness 
which goes beyond it. They should be simple and 
distinct, perfectly equal to the child's capacity both 
in sense and language. 

Should a question be put that proves too difficult, 
the teacher must vary his language, and retrace hia 
steps, imtil he reaches the point where he lost hold 
of the children's minds, and there take up the broken 
thread. 

Let your questions be of such a character as will 
engage the reflecting faculties, for be assured, a teacher 
is doing the most good, when he can set his boys 
arthinking. '' Get your scholars to think " was the 
remark of one of H. M. Inspectors to a master, who 
was passing the ordeal of teaching, at an examination 
for certificates. This should be the leading principle 
in communicating information ; for the work of edu- 
cation is progressing most, when the reflecting powers 
are exercised. Make it clear to the pupil from the 
method you employ, that your object is to instruct him, 
and this very method will compel him to think and 
understand that some effort is required on his part — 
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the exercise of his mental fiumlties. As Dr. Arnold 
veiy justly remarks, " The difiTerenoe between a useful 
education and one which does not affect the future life, 
rests mainly on the greater or less actiyity which it 
has communicated to the pupil's mind, — ^whether he 
has learned to think or to act^ and to gain knowledge 
by himself, or whether he has merely followed passiyely 
as long as there was some one to draw him." 

Mr. Boss, in his valuable little book " The Teacher's 
Manual of Method/' gives the following advice appli- 
cable to this point. Teach the pupils as little as pos- 
sible. This rule does not forbid them learning as 
much as possible. It simply directs, that the teacher 
shall do nothing for them which, with an ordinary 
amoimt of painstaking, they might and ought to do 
for themselves. It is not so much what the teacher 
does for the scholar, as what he leads him to do for 
himself, that is of real value to him. Any plan of 
teaching is bad, in proportion as it condemns the 
pupils to be merely passive recipients, and good, in 
proportion as it calls into healthful exercise their self- 
energies, and self-endeavours after improvement. Every 
effort on the part of the teacher should be met by a 
corresponding effort on the part of the pupiL 

Let your questions be varied, attractive, and in« 
teresting, for by this means alone can you possibly 
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engage or prolong the attention of children ; give them 
in a mild yet firm tone, with zeal, sincerity, and power, 
and let your manner be energetic, easy, and pleasing. 
A great deal depends upon the teacher's manner, for to 
this may be traced the failure or success of many a 
lesson. Whilst alluding to this important point, I may 
perhaps be allowed to say, that in my opinion, there is 
nothing so reprehensible as the practice which some 
teachers indulge in, of assuming various attitudes 
while giving a lesson. First, retreating from the class 
or gallery, and then quickly advancing; running from 
one side to the other; at one time, standing on tip-toe 
with arms and hands outstretched, at another, stoop* 
ing down or placing the body in an oblique position ; 
now, stamping, clapping, and shouting; now^ speaking 
in a whisper; all of these and many other unnecessary 
and ridiculous practices are frequently indulged in, 
while giving a lesson. When this is the case, the 
manner of the teacher must evidently attract the 
attention of the children, more than the matter of 
the lesson; while the effect sought to be produced is 
diminished by recourse to such automatical aids. But 
it must not be imagined that while deprecating 
the one extreme, I am going to advocate the other, 
and that the teacher is to stand before his pupils like 
a statue, and drawl out his remarks in a dull, mono* 
tonous tone, devoid of accent, emphasis, or animation. 
No, it is necessary to the success of any lesson, that it 
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should be given with vivacity and spirit; but every 
approach to such absurdities as I have mentioned 
must be carefully avoided. It is perfectly possible 
for the teacher to secure the most profound attention, 
by his tone of voice, and the language and illustrations 
he uses; and these, if judiciously cultivated, will carry 
fJEu: more weight and authority with them, than any 
thing else. 

Encourage your scholars to ask for any explanations 
which may be overlooked by you, for this will mate- 
rially assist in retaining their attention, and will give 
them an interest in the lesson. Sometimes a question 
may be asked, which the teacher may find difficult to 
answer. For instance, I was giving a lesson on Pales- 
tine to my first dass, some time since, in the course of 
which it was mentioned, that the river Jordan emptied 
itself into the Dead Sea. One of the scholars, a fine 
intelligent lad, said, " Please, Sir, did not Sodom and 
Gomorrah and the other cities of the plain, which were 
destroyed by fire and brimstone from heaven, stand 
where the Dead Sea now isT' I replied in the affir- 
mative. "Where then did the river Jordan flow into 
before the Dead Sea was formed ?" he again asked. I 
considered for a short time, the question was so per- 
fectly original to me, and confessed that I could not 
tell him just then, but that I would look for the in- 
formation he required. I consulted several works on 
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Palestine to no purpose, although it is generally sup- 
posed that it emptied itself into the Gulf of Akaba, 
and that the old bed of the Jordan can still be traced up 
to the Dead Sea. On another occasion, whilst reading 
the Holy Scriptures (Gen. iv.), upon the 17th verse 
being read, " And Cain knew his wife, and she conceived, 
and bare Enoch," one of the scholars inquiringly asked 
me, "Who Cain's wife was?" I perceived from the 
manner in which I was interrogated, and the seriousness 
and attention pervading the class, that the lad was 
evidently in search of information, and that the question 
was the result of that thoughtfdlness and reflection, 
which the teacher should always foster and encourage, 
especially during reading. I therefore explained to 
the class, that the wife of Cain was the first woman 
mentioned in sacred history, Eve only excepted; and 
that the sons and daughters of Adam and Eve must 
have intermarried. I also took occasion to show, that 
in the commencement of the world's history, such a 
marriage was absolutely necessary to the increase of the 
human family; but at the same time I showed, that 
in subsequent times God's word distinctly forbids 
marriages between parties so closely related. (Lev. xviii.) 
Had it not been for this question, the verse would 
most certainly have been passed over, without any 
explanation. Inquisitive questions, and those arising 
from curiosity, may speedily be repressed and checked 
by the careful and judicious teacher : nor will he have 
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any difficulty in doing this, while encouraging and 
sanctioning such as emanate from a mind anxious and 
desirous of improvement. 

Avoid prepared questions; they are an impediment, 
rather than an auxiliary to any teacher. It is a very 
common practice for the authors or publishers of read- 
ing books for schools to append a series of questions, 
at the end of each lesson, and some teachers may pro- 
bably prepare questions in connexion with their notes. 
Let me recommend them to avoid the former, and dis- 
continue the latter ; '^ none that can be offered can equal 
the spontaneous questions which an intelligent teacher 
will be led to put; in the course of which, he will 
connect the subjects of the lessons, with other know- 
ledge which the pupils have attedned from the previous 
lessons, or from other sources. The teacher who has 
a well-stored mind will, in the course of questioning, 
draw forth whatever information his pupils have ac- 
quired on the subject before them. All books, however 
good, are but auxiliaries to the explanations, remarks, 
and labours of the accomplished teacher, to save his 
own time from being occupied in the preparation of 
different subjects." — Gircle of Knowledge, 

Prepared questions save no time, and are objec- 
tionable under any circumstances; for even in the case 
of inexperienced teachers, they would find it &r more 
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advantageous to practise questioning by little and little, 
until Hiey could do it fluently, rather than trust to 
some of their own preparation, or to any of the many 
catechisms on different subjects which are now so 
common, or, what is perhaps still worse, to use those 
to which I have before alluded, viz. the questions 
which are appended to so many of the school-books 
of the present day, and which have the appearance of 
presuming the most absolute ignorance and want of 
professional skill on the part of our teachers. 

*' The root of the evil lies in the presumption that 
the teadier can call forth the mental energies of his 
scholars while his own mind lies idle. There cannot 
be a greater error. If he is converted into an engine 
for putting stereotyped questions as he wearily plods 
along the oft-repeated tract of a fixed routine, he will 
find that nine-tenths of his pupils will do nothing at 
all, or at best, become mere machines. Few boys' 
minds outstrip their masters. The clumsy compila- 
tions I have spoken of may gratify sloth, but can only 
cramp an active teacher. Question and answer be- 
comes lively and attractive, when it is extempore and 
illustrated by a quick fency and a good text-book, but 
becomes hard and dry when put into a permanent form, 
and will only cramp the thoughts, and weary the 
spirits of both master and scholar." — Preface to BacorCs 
Advancement of Learning, 
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The object of questioning is to impart and implant 
knowledge, and to ascertain satisfactorily that ideas are 
framed in the mind, in contradistinction to the mere 
reception of words ; to aid and refresh the memory 
and arrest ftigitive thoughts; to cultivate and keep in 
healthy exercise the intellectual powers; to produce 
permanent and lasting impressions; to define the 
exact bounds of a child's knowledge; to lay bare his 
deficiencies, and supply his wants. By its aid the mas- 
ter makes the child's mind ferment, and work, and 
expand, eliciting in due logical order the information, 
or the reasoning, which he had previously inculcated. 
These two processes were quaintly but aptly described 
by the late Archdeacon Bather, when he said, that his 
plan of instruction was, ^'to question it into a lad and 
then to question it out of him." How important then 
is this subject, which affects so intimately the labours 
of the teacher, and the welfare of the scholar, which 
enables him, when his mind is stored with knowledge, 
to analyse and apply it ! 

If no examination takes place, the teacher is left 
entirely ignorant as to the success of his labours : the 
attention is not aroused and excited, nor any interest 
created in the subject matter of the lesson. Every 
teacher wishes to store his pupil's mind with know- 
ledge; to famish him with good sound sense; with 
accuracy and precision of thought; to make his me- 
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mory retentive, so that he may accumulate for life all the 
knowledge he has gained, and be able to add conti- 
nually to his stock j to enable him with readiness and 
presence of mind to bring this knowledge out and 
apply it, as occasion serves; to discriminate between 
good and evil, truth and error; and to detect the nu- 
merous fallacies which too often pass current in the 
world. A talent that is capable of producing such 
great results as these, is indeed an invaluable one, 
which the teacher should diligently and earnestly cul- 
tivate, by assiduous study and daily practice, until he 
becomes perfectly and thoroughly master of it. 

Closely allied to the subject of questioning is that 
of explanation, concerning which the following points 
require attention. 

Let your explanations be clear and simple, and 
suited to the knowledge which the children possess. 

AU lessons present difficulties; and unless these 
are removed and rendered perfectly intelligible, very 
little good will be accomplished. Imagine, for instance, 
a teacher telling his boys that " Manna " was like 
"Coriander seed," and that an "Omer" was the tenth 
part of an " Ephah," and then leaving them in secure 
possession of (what he considered) decided informa- 
tion. Is it to be expected, that at the termination of 

D 
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the lesson, they would know any more of the real 
meaning of " Manna " and an " Omer " than they did 
before its commencement 1 On the contrary, the dif- 
ficulty would be increased, the explanations themselves 
not being understood. If he had said something like 
the following, he would have done good, and his pupils 
would have acquired some information. "Now, children, 
you have seen something Hke very small hail on the 
ground in winter — ^that is hoar-frost; and manna lay 
on the groimd like that. Or you have seen those 
small aromatic seeds which are sometimes put into 
cakes, very like parsley-seed, — well, coriander-seed is 
similar. The manna in appearance was a little like 
sleet or small hail, and they were to gather an omer 
of it — that is, a measure containing some five or six 
pints, quite enough for any person for one day." 

In Mr. Dunn's Principles of Teaching the follow- 
ing is related : — " WiU you please to tell me why I 
carry one for every ten?" said a child to her instructor. 
"Yes," replied he kindly; "it is because numbers in- 
crease from right to leffc in a decimal ratio." Simpli- 
city in the communication of knowledge is a distin- 
guishing characteristic of a good teacher. He may 
speak, and the children may hear ; but if they do not 
understand and comprehend, the lesson is lost. 

"Children are extremely disposed," says Mr. Inglis, 
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"to adopt interpretations of their own, when correct 
and simple explanations are not furnished them, and 
these interpretations are often alike unexpected and 
ludicrous." Every teacher's experience will supply 
abundant proofe of this observation. 

Words which he supposed or fencied they knew, 
they have not understood in the least, and their notions 
about others have been very remote from the real 
interpretation. To counteract this tendency, study 
simplicity of speech as of primary importance. It is 
the secret of many a teacher's success. He cannot 
lower his dignity by being too simple : the most culti- 
vated minds are always simple ; they use simple terms, 
but they grasp noble ideas. 
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Illustration as an auxiliary to teaching is a subject 
of primary importance. It is essential for the eluci- 
dation of reading and collective lessons, rendering 
clear what is apparently difl&cult, and making attrac- 
tive and intelligible what is uninviting and abstruse. 
It engages and xmfolds the youthful mind ; interests 
and secures the reflecting £sumlties; and, as a natural 
result, insures the progress of the work of education. 
To impart knowledge to a person, we should know the 
peculiar conformation of his mind, the relations 
between his various thoughts and feelings, in order that 
we may connect our instruction with some of them, 
and thereby fix it indelibly on the memory. This is 
peculiarly applicable to children, with whom intellec- 
tual instruction is dry and uninteresting, which treats 
them as if they were all intellect, and which pre- 
supposes that the objects designed have been effected, 
when a subject has been stated, proved, and defended. 
Although children have understandings enabling them 
to comprehend whatever is represented to them in a 
descriptive manner, yet their temperament is volatile. 
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restless^ and excitable j and it is clear, therefore, that 
the education best adapted for such minds must be 
illustratiye and engaging. 

A recent writer has said, " There are three ways of 
engaging the attention of children : first, by the fear 
of some punishment, or the hope of some reward; 
secondly, by the recollection of some pleasure pre- 
viously experienced on the contemplation of a similar 
subject, and the consequent desire and expectation of 
renewing that delight ; and, lastly, by a desire to dwell 
upon and examine a particular thing, from the novel 
manner in which it is presented to them." The last 
of these methods is unquestionably the best, the se- 
cond depends in a great measure upon it, whilst the 
first is undesirable and objectionable. To excite the 
curiosity and then gratify it, constitutes the art of 
education. On the part of the teacher, therefore, it 
must be an important point to ascertain how this 
desire can be developed, sustained, and satisfied. Will 
intellectual education do it ? — No. Will scientific rea- 
soning 1 — No. Then what will 1 Professor Wayland 
answers, '' By simplification and illustration, it is as- 
tonishing to observe how eaisily abstruse subjects can 
be brought within the grasp of even the faculties of 
children. Let the teacher first understand the subject, 
let him know that he understands it, let him reduce 
it to its simplest elements, and then let him see that 
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his pupils understand it" It is related of FergosoDy 
the self-taught astronomer^ that his taste for mechanics 
arose from an accident. When onlj seyen or eight 
years of age^ a part of the roof of their house being 
decayed, his &,ther was desirous to mend it, and for 
this purpose he applied a prop and lever to an upright 
Efpar, with which the ponderous roof was raised to its 
proper situation as if it had been a small weight 
Here was teaching by illustration, although by acci- 
dent; and what was the result 1 The observing boy 
was led to think upon a matter which at first was 
attributed to his fietthei^s strength, until at length he 
found out the means by which the seeming wonder 
was effected. How reasonable is it to expect that the 
mother in teaching her child, will be at pains to show 
him as early as possible the benefit of reading by 
means of illustration. In picking the smallest words, 
" ox " for example, would she not when she came to 
it tell him, not by any regular definition, but in the 
simplest language, that it meant the animal which he 
had so often seen grazing in the fields? and so on 
with regard to every tree and plant; and as his capa- 
cities unfolded, would she not gradually proceed to 
communicate to him such hi^er information as his 
lessons might suggest ? 

Is it not also natural for us, when we wish to be- 
come acquainted with something imknown to us, to 
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endeavour to do so by assooiating it with some fami- 
liar object ? 

So likewise with children^ the best method of in- 
structing them is, to set before their eyes examples 
bearing upon the lesson or subject under consider- 
ation, and point out what you would have them avoid 
or imitate from the practice of persons within their 
knowledge. All teachers will do well to remember 
that education does not consist merely in communi- 
cating instruction, but in endeavouring to arouse, 
engage, and excite the mind ; and this cannot be done 
better than by illustration. Suppose, for instance, that 
the meaning of the word "extortion" was wanted: you 
might tell your pupils that it was "cheating," " gain 
by oppression," or more literally " force or compulsion 
to pay or take something; " but how much more clearly 
and forcibly could the real interpretation of the word 
be given, by the common illustration of a tradesman 
charging more than the regular price for an article, or 
by the example of the publicans of old, who generally 
took advantage of their office, and extorted more 
money than was due? I remember reading a short 
time since, in a quarterly publication, an excellent 
and practical illustration of " faith." A father was ex- 
plaining it to his boy, but the child could not compre- 
hend it. To illustrate it, he took and placed him upon 
a projection, and desired him to jump into his arms. 
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The boy timidly surveyed the apparent gulf which 
separated them ; and although repeatedly encouraged 
by his parent to commit himself to his protection, yet 
he remained stationary. "Ah ! Thomas," said the father, 
" thou hast no faith ; if thou hadst, thou wouldst trust 
thyself to me." The boy, seeing the force of his 
father's illustration, jumped, and was caught in his 
arms; and was thus taught the real signification of 
"faith." It is well known, that lessons on most scientific 
subjects can be rendered perfectly inteUigible, and 
exceedingly interesting to children, by the assistance 
of illustration. The Rev. R. Dawes, whose admirable 
book, " Suggestive Hints," teems with information on 
this subject, says, " that with respect to all instruction, 
in no way can teachers give a character to their labours, 
than by introducing simple and easy experiments, 
which illustrate the things happening before their eyes 
every day, and convey conviction with them, the 
moment they are seen and explained." 

Teaching by means of visille illustrations, is pro- 
bably one of the most important aids to the teacher. 
Whenever it can be accomplished, it is well to bring 
the subject of instruction before the bodily eye, as well 
as the mind's eye, of the pupil. 

The eye remembers many things which, if merely 
presented to the mind, would be entirely forgotten; 
the information conveyed by means of the latter not 
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being so definite and certain as that conveyed by the 
fonner. 

To the use of visible illustrations Pestalozzi owed 
in a great measure that success which attended his 
labours, and which earned for him the proud distinc- 
tion of being the greatest of modem schoolmasters. 
He noticed how ready children are to observe, and 
turned to advantage this youthful instinctive faculty. 
He submitted to his little scholars various speci- 
mens in different branches of science, and bade 
them note their various qualities and uses, and, by 
observation and comparison, not only excited their 
interest and stored their minds with valuable infor- 
mation, but led them to think and reflect on all they 
saw. In this manner he trained them— every object 
was a subject for reflection and instruction; their 
education was not confined to the walls of the school- 
room, but was progressing continually. Thus are 
children to be enticed, as it were, into the path of 
learning; for the gratification which the teacher derives 
in the performance of his labours, and the success 
which ensues therefrom, are in a great measure pro* 
portionate to the interest which he can induce his 
scholars to feel in the subject of instruction. Edu- 
cation to be practical must draw its means of develop- 
ment from the actual circumstances of life, from those 
examples and objects with which we are surrounded; 
d3 
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and the indefatigable teacher will never fedl in ob- 
taining large supplies of useful illustrations from this 
source. The following observations by Dr. Dick with 
respect to visible illustrations may be usefiiL 

"Care should be taken to convey to the pupil's 
mind a well-defined idea of the relative value of money, 
— ^the diflferent measures of length, and their propor- 
tions to one another, — ^the relative bulks or size of the 
measures of solidity and capacity, — angular measures, 
or the divisions of the circle, — square measure, and 
the measure of time. 

The value of money may be easily represented by 
placing six penny pieces or twelve hal^nnies in a 
row, and placing a sixpence opposite to them as the 
value in silver; by laying five shillings in a similar 
row, with a crown-piece opposite ; and twenty shillings, 
or four crowns, with a sovereign opposite as their 
value in gold ; and so on, with regard to other species 
of money. 

To convey clear ideas of measures of length, in every 
school there should be accurate models or standards of 
an inch, a foot, a yard, and a pole. The relative pro- 
portions which these measures bear to each other 
should be familiarly illustrated, and certain objects 
fixed upon, either in the school or the adjacent pre- 
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mifies, such as the Imgth of a table» the breadth of a 
walk, the extent of a bed of flowers^ &c., by which the 
lengths and proportions of such measures may be 
indelibly imprinted on the mind. The number of 
yards or poles in a fiirlong or in a mile, and the exact 
extent of such lineal dimensions^ may be ascertained 
by actual measurement, and then posts may be fixed 
at the extremities of the distance, to serve as a standard 
of such meafiure& The measures of sur£ELce may be 
represented by square boards, an inch, a foot, and a 
yard square. The extent of a perch or rod may be 
shown by marking a plot of that dimension in the 
school area or garden ; and the superficies of an acre 
may be exhibited by setting oS a square plot in an 
adjacent field, which shall contain the exact number 
of yards or links in that dimension, and marking its 
boundaries with posts, trenches, farrows, hedges, or 
other contriyances. Measures of capacity and solidity 
should be represented by models or standard measures. 

The gill, the pint, the quart, and the gallon, the peck 
and the bushel, should form a part of the fiimiture 
of every school, in order that their relative dimensions 
may be clearly perceived. The idea of a solid foot 
may be represented by a box made exactly of that 
dimension; and the weights used in commerce may 
be exhibited both to the eye and sense of feeling, by 
having an ounce, a pound, a stone, and a hundred- 
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weight, made of cast iron, presented to view in their 
relative sizes, and by causing the pupil occasionally to 
lift them, and feel their relative weight. Where these 
weights and measures cannot be conveniently obtained, 
a general idea of their relative size may be imparted 
by means of figures. Angular measure or the division 
of the circle might be represented by means of a very 
large circle, divided into degrees and minutes, formed 
on a thin deal-board or paste-board ; and two indexes 
might be made to revolve on its centre, for the purpose 
of exhibiting angles of different degrees of magnitude, 
and showing what is meant by the measurement of an 
a^gl^? hy degrees, and minutes. It might also be 
divided into twelve parts, to mark the signs or great 
divisions of the Zodiac. 

From the want of exhibitions of this kind, and the 
necessary explanations, young persons generally enter- 
tain very confused conceptions on such subjects, and 
have no distinct ideas of the difference between minutes 
of time and minutes of space. In attempting to con- 
vey an idea of the relative proportions of duration, we 
should begin by presenting a specific illustration of 
the unit of time, viz., the duration of a second. This 
may be done by causing a pendulum 39 l-7th inches 
in length to vibrate, and desiring the pupils to mark 
the time which intervenes between its passing from 
one side of the curve to the other, or by reminding 
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them that the tune m which we deliberately pronounce 
the word twenty-one nearly corresponds to a second. 
The duration of a minute may be shown by causing 
the pendulum to vibrate sixty times, or by counting 
deliberately from twenty to eighty. The hours, half- 
hours, and quarters may be illustrated by means of a 
common clock ; and the pupils might occasionally be 
required to note the interval that elapses during the 
performance of any scholastic exercise. The idea of 
weeks, months, and years might be conveyed by 
means of a large circle, or long strip of pasteboard, 
which might be made either to run along one side of 
the school, or to go quite round it. The strip or 
circle might be divided into three htmdred and sixty- 
five, or three hundred and sixty-six equal parts ; and 
into twelve great divisions, corresponding to the months ; 
and fifty-two divisions, corresponding to the niunber of 
weeks in a year. The months might be distinguished 
by being painted with diflferent colours, and the termi- 
nation of each week by a black perpendicular line. 
This apparatus might be rendered of use for fiami- 
liarizing the young to the regular succession of months 
and seasons j and for this purpose they might be re- 
quested, at least every week, to point out on the circle 
the particular month, week, or day, corresponding to 
the time when such exercises are given." 

But there are many branches besides these enume- 
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rated — such aa Natural History, Physical Science^ 
Geography, &o. — ^which require visible iUustrations in 
teaching them. 

A writer in the '^Educational Magazine*' suggests, 
that such subjects as these may be illustrated in one 
or other of the following ways : — 

1. By the actual presence of the things to be made 
known, with all their natural circumstances. 

2. By the presence of the same in an imperfect 
state, or in detached portions. 

3. Artificial models, haying none of the actual parts 
or elements of the original subjects, may be substituted 
for the latter. 

4. Graphic representations, combining the advan- 
tage of light, shade, and perspective. 

5. Outhne figures, or mere diagrams, in which the 
imagination of the beholder is required to supply all 
except the general feature of the object delineated. 

6. The relation of objects in regard to magnitude, 
number,* proportion, and efl&cacy, may be exhibited to 
the eye by mere symbols, conveying only a concise 
expression of the verbal propositions which may be 
enunciated respecting them. 

To aid the teacher every school ought to be fur- 
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nished with a ntimber of models or specimens of usefdl 
and interesting objects. Object-boxes may be pur- 
chased; but many of them contain Mvolous and unim- 
portant things, such as thimbles, peas, scissors, pen- 
knives, &c., all of which are doubtless very useful in 
their way, but not adapted for collections of objects. 
A good object-box, such as is required in our National 
Schools, is still a desideratum.* But it must be really 
a collection which the teacher can turn to with ad- 
vantage and profit in case of need. It is one of the 
most pleasing and beneficial aids to the schoolmaster 
to hand to his class a veritable specimen, the subject- 
matter of his lesson. How eager they all are to look 
at it! How carefully they scrutinize it! What an 
interest they exhibit in touching and examining it, and 
how attentive they are to any observations which may 
be made respecting it; and, may I not add, how much 
better they will understand its nature and conform- 
ation by this personal examination. Since, then, it 
is evident that the introduction of bond fide specimens 

* I understand that Mr. Highley, of 32, Fleet Street, London, 
is abont to supply this want. His attention has been directed 
to it, and he is now engaged in compiling small but compre- 
hensive cabinets of really useful articles. He will supply any 
teacher with 120 specimens of minerals, rooks, and fossils 
without a box for 12s. 6d, ; while the boxes in preparation will 
be sold at the lowest possible price to 'schools. To teachers in 
want of such important and invaluable aids, I advise them to 
apply to Mr. Highley at once. 
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would be attended with the best results, is it not a 
matter for regret that so few teachers endeayour to 
cultivate a taste for those sciences which enter so 
largely into their every-day work, and a knowledge of 
which would not only fexjiUtate their own labours, but 
also tend very materially to the progress of their 
pupils 1 I now allude more particularly to those 
sciences such as Geology, Botany, and Mineralogy, 
which can be cultivated at little or no expense. Every 
teacher ought to have a collection of his own, embracing 
specimens of the various mineral ores, the different 
fibres and dyeing materials used in the textile manu- 
factures, the various kinds of woods, marine and land 
and fresh-water shells, fossils, and the various flowers 
and plants illustrative of the elementary principles of 
Botany.* The facilities which teachers possess for the 
interchange of specimens peculiar to their several 
localities are very great. Situated as they are in every 
nook and comer of the land, it is certainly a reproach 
that they do not evince a greater interest in the col- 

« I strongly recommend all teachers desirous of forming col- 
lections either in Botany or Conchology, to apply to Mr. Qeorge 
Dixon, Superintendent of the Agricultural School, Great Ayton, 
near Stokesley, Torkshire. This gentleman's collections are both 
valuable and cheap, and possess the rare merit of being scienti- 
fically arranged and mounted. His catalogues can be had upon 
application, and teachers will do well to seek his aid and advice 
in making collections on these two branches of Natural 
History. 
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lection and interchange of those gems and curiosities 
of nature which lie before them and strew their path, 
inviting observation. We are surroimded by specimens 
of this kind; and if the teacher will coUect^and interest 
his pupils in collecting, he will very soon have a small 
museum, which will prove of no slight value to him in 
his labours. Irrespective of the information that may 
be obtained by means of visible illustrations, the pupils 
learn habits of observation and reflection, which will 
ultimately prove more valuable to them in after-life than 
any school-learning which they may obtain during their 
scholastic career. The introduction of models of the 
mechanical powers, and means for performing simple 
experiments in Natural Philosophy, would be of essential 
service. We want more science introduced into our 
National Schools, — ^the science of common every-day 
things. 

There is no doubt that, even among the educated 
classes, there exists a great deal of ignorance respecting 
the philosophical principle of things which they daily 
see in action, and which are capable of being explained 
by simple experiments. For instance, the construction 
of the common pump, or a pair of bellows, the pro- 
perties of the atmosphere, simple facts in hydrostatics, 
hydraulics, optics, electricity, astronomy, and chemistiy, 
are subjects which are scarcely considered as forming 
part of the education of youfli, and consequently are 
seldom or ever taught in our elementary schools ; they 
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are left to be supplied in manhood by mechanics' 
institutes or private study; and the result is, that 
yery few obtain even a scanty knowledge of them. 
The teacher ought to be acquainted with the elements 
of these sciences, and to be in a position to teach them 
in his school — that is the place where the foundation of 
science should be laid ; and if laid there, will doubtless 
produce many a noble superstructure, adorning both 
science and society. 

Illustration, however, comprehends parable as well 
as example ; and this method, in the hands of a clever 
teacher, is capable of accomplishing a great deal of good. 

To tell a story in an eflfective manner is more dilE- 
cult than is generally imagmed, requiring much tact 
and discrimination. It generally succeeds in arresting 
and retaining the attention of children, and interesting 
them, and is unquestionably a valuable channel through 
which the teacher can pour into their minds the clearest 
and most explicit explanations of the subject or passage 
imder consideration. The parables of the New Testa- 
ment are the best guides in endeavouring to follow out 
this method. Teachers will find their truest and most 
natural model, in our blessed Saviour's practical exhi- 
bitions of doctrine and conduct. " Is it lawful to ^ve 
tribute to Csesar?" said the Pharisees. "Show me a 
penny," said our Saviour. — " Who is my neighbour V* 
said another. Our Saviour pointed it out by the story 
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of the Good Samaritan. All his illustrations were 
uniformly within the range of the experience of his 
auditory. 

The sower^ the net^ the mustard-seed, the shepherd, 
a£forded illustrations, suited to the experience and 
occupations of those He addressed. "The common 
people heard Him gladly," because, " without a parable 
spake He not imto them." Our blessed* Lord's ex- 
ample, then, is the best standard for teachers devoutly 
and reverently to imitate. Teaching by similes and 
metaphors, is in all respects similar to illustration by 
parable; for these when embodying a moral are but 
condensed parables. 

Historical examples and imaginative illustrations 
also are not only useful, but absolutely necessary to 
good teaching: they make the lesson engaging; it is 
impressed upon the imagination in a vivid manner; 
and as the principle of them is that of analogy, they 
ore a great help to the interpretation and meaning of 
the lesson. All of these are invaluable helps, but the 
teacher must connect to them a combination of sound 
theoretical knowledge with practical skill, in order to 
develop the principles of education, in order to train 
the mind as an instrument for comprehending and 
dealing with knowledge, in order to make his pupils 
more and more self-dependent. 
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Most collective lessons admit of an application, by 
which is meant, that part of the lesson in which the 
information laid down and illustrated is applied to 
practical uses. Education comprises not merely the 
imparting of knowledge ; there is a higher and nobler 
result to be attained, — ^the faculties must be exercised 
and awakened, the mind must be influenced for good, 
the heart must be taught as well as the head, the 
scholar must be trained. In the course of the lessons, 
the object of the instructor is to teach his pupils 
something which they are to know and belieye, to 
make an addition to their knowledge : in the applica- 
tion, to teach them something which they are to do, 
" In the one case, the object is to inform the under- 
standing ; in the other, to influence the practice. Thus, 
in teaching the doctrine of the Omniscience of God, 
we instruct the intellect; but our teaching becomes 
an address to the heart, when we infer from this doc- 
trine the necessity of watchfulness over the conduct." 
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In Bible teaching particularly, this subject is 
indispensable, and should* be the termination of all 
religious instruction. 

The object in teaching the Bible is not merely to 
make our pupils intelligent, but to make them devout 
— ** not to produce great scholars, but to mould holy 
characters." 

While therefore the instruction from the Bible is 
to be prized, and the information conveyed from it 
valued, yet the influence which that knowledge and 
information is to exercise, directly upon the individual 
character, and indirectly upon society, is the paramount 
consideration. 

A child may read and understand the precept, 
" Honour thy father and thy mother," and how much 
better will he be for either ? He must be trained to 
observe it, to revere parental authority, and learn 
habits of obedience; and the accomplishment of this 
is the work of the teacher. 

It is utterly « impossible that the bare knowledge 
of Scriptural truths wiU ever make good and pious 
men; their importance and necessity as an essential 
part of the Christian character, must be, as it were, 
inoculated into the mind while young, if they are 
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expected to distinguish and adorn the conduct and 
example of maturer years. * 

In a matter of such vital importance as this, 
where the welfare of immortal souls is at stake, (for, 
as Dr. Arnold has observed, ^^the business of a school- 
master, no less than that of a minister, is the cure of 
souls,") how requisite is it, that we should be teachers 
not in name only, but in reality — ^men not content with 
the bare and empty title belonging to the profession, 
but who daily carry out by example the great princi- 
ples appertaining to it, in such a manner as to produce 
that spirit of piety, contentment, industry, sobriety, 
and obedience, which should characterize the future 
manhood of our scholars, and which should teach 
them '^to learn and labour truly to get their own 
living, and to do their duty in that state of life to 
which it shall please God to call them." The teacher 
whose heart is in the matter, takes care that every 
word shall convey a meaning; or, in using words 
which express truths above the comprehension of 
children, that they should at least be made aware of 
the fact, and should never regard the form merely as 
a lesson to exercise the memory. And as every truth 
has a direct application to the conscience so far as it 
is understood, the practical teacher does not rest imtil 
he has found such an application. He illustrates 
every doctrine by an appeal to the child's own .con- 
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sciousness^ and every precept by the example of men 
whose history is recorded in Scriptiire, or of whose 
character the children are likely to have heard out of 
school. There can be no doubt but that teaching ap- 
plied in this manner must leave a deep and lasting 
impression upon the character of children, and tend 
to guide and direct their youthfiil minds to higher 
and holier aspirations, than could possibly be accom- 
plished or expected under a system devoid of such 
practical self-application. Whatever is taught, let it 
be taught well, and thoroughly applied. A little 
knowledge thus imparted, and properly imderstood, 
will prove far more valuable in affcer-life than that 
superficial and imperfect knowledge which is almost 
as bad as absolute ignorance. The system of " cram- 
ming" which is so prevalent in the present day, and 
which is practised to a great extent in many of our 
seminaries, is very much to be reprehended, as tending 
to confuse and overload the intellect, and impede the 
work of mental digestion. This may do when the 
object is merely to pass a certain examination on a 
specified subject, for the purpose of obtaining some 
reward or honour : but for the real, practical work of 
every-day life, it is utterly unsuited ; something more 
solid, substantial, and permanent being required. 

The application derived from secular collective 
lessons is very often of a religious character, and 
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calculated to produce religious impressions. In lessons 
on Natural History, for instance, we are led to admire 
the wisdom and goodness of God, in adapting the 
covering and peculiar conformation of animals to the 
yarious physical circumstances with which they are 
surrounded. '^ A teacher in the application of his sub- 
ject may have a general aim : thus, in a Bible lesson, 
to produce a religious impression ; in a lesson on an 
object, to call out observation ; in a lesson on number, 
to cultivate accuracy and draw forth power ; in a lesson 
on an animal, to exhibit the wisdom and goodness 
displayed in its structure, and thus to draw forth ad- 
miration and love towards the Divine Creator." 

But, in the treatment of the particular lesson, 
there should be one or two prominent points, which 
should be natural, simple, and striking ; it should be 
the aim of the teacher to work them out. Thus, in a 
lesson on an object, it should show how any particular 
idea is to be developed, or how the children are to 
be led to discover the fitness of the object for its use ; 
in a lesson on Natural History, how an animal's orga- 
nization is adapted to its habits ; on nimiber, by what 
steps the children are to be induced to draw conclu- 
sions for themselves ; in a Bible lesson, how it is pur- 
posed to produce an impression, and to bring a truth 
or precept within the children's perception and self- 
application. Instruction should always precede the 
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application. Teachers sometimes err by commencing 
a lesson with earnest appeals and admonitions, before 
the minds of the children have been prepared. The 
result is, that they take little or no interest in what is 
comparatively strange and abrupt to them ; their minds 
are, as I have said, unprepared. The connexion be- 
tween the application and the lesson cannot be shown, 
until they have become acquainted with the latter, and 
an interest in it has been created. The one should 
be founded on the other, and will prove equally in- 
teresting to the children, if treated of, in its proper 
place, and in a suitable manner. Let the application 
be simple, self-evident, and earnest; affectionate, sin- 
cere, and practical, — for these are essential to the right 
comprehension and success of the lesson ; and if thus 
imparted, the great work and object of education (viz. 
the training and development of the moral feculties) 
will be progressing. 
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LIFE AND CHARACTER OF ST. PAUL. 



The following lesson competed for the Prize offered 
by the Metropolitan Association of Church School- 
masters. It was unsuccessful, partly owing, I be- 
lieve, to its length, as one of the conditions was, 
that it should not occupy above three quarters of an 
hour in its delivery. It was returned with the follow- 
ing remarks written (I presume, by the adjudicator) on 
the back of it, "well arranged," "too lengthy." The 
subject appeared to me so important, that I thought 
it was worth doing well, if done at all ; and hence its 
elaborateness, which probably constitutes its greatest 
fault. The writer was abundantly repaid for his 
labour and trouble, by the large stock of information 
he acquired during its compilation, and the greater 
insight he obtained into the systematic arrangement 
which constitutes so great a feature in the formation 
of notes of lessons; and he hopes that it may prove 
useful to his fellow-teachers, as a guide in framing 
Scriptural notes of lessons. 
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NOTES OP LESSONS 
oir 

THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF ST. PAUL. 



Prom his Birth to the CommenceTnent of his Apostleship. 



Date and Birthplace 

Name and Etymo- 
logy 



Descent and Tribe . 



Nation and Sect 



Education and In- 
structor 



Mechanical Occupa- 
tion 



Saul a Persecutor 



Participates in the 
Death of Stephen 



Bom at Tarsus, B.c. 2. 



Saul in the original signifies dectth, hell, and 
is probably indicative of his character 
previous to his conversion. 

Descended from the stock of Abraham, 
tribe of Benjamin. The prophecy, Gen. 
xlix. 27, is, by Tertullian and some of 
the other Early Fathers, thought to be 
fulfilled in this Apostle. 

He was a Jew, yet a Roman citizen, a 
Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee. 



Educated in the schools of Tarsus, and 
afterwards at Jerusalem, under the cele- 
brated lawyer Qamaliel. 

His mechanical occupation was tent-making, 
which in reality was a part of his edu- 
cation; it being a practice with Jewish 
parents to bring up their children to 
some honest and useful calling. 

He became a great champion of the Mosaic, 
and a determined opponent of the Chris- 
tian, dispensation. 



He held the clothes of those who stoned 
the martyr Stephen. 
£ 2 
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Frwn his Birth to the Commencement of his Apottleskip, 



Joumeyand Mission 



Conversion . . . 
Time and Place 



Shekinah 



Conversation . . 
Commission . . 



Blindness 

Sight restored . . . 
BaptisnifOrdination 



Retires to Arabia . 

Divine Revelations. 
Escape at Damascus 

Introduced to the 

Apostles. 
Separated to the 

Apostleship . . . 



The particulars of his journey may be 
gathered from the 9th chap. Acts. The 
following points may, however, be no- 
ticed. 

Ist. That his conversion took place at 
mid-day. 

2d. They who journeyed with him were 
eye-witnesses of the light. 

3d. The voice was heard. 

His conversion took place A.D. 35, when he 
was about thirty-six or thirty-seven 
years of age. Struck blind, led into 
Damascus, Ananias directed to see him, 
sight restored, baptized, ordained to be 
a chosen vessel to carry the Gospel to 
the Gentiles. 

Retires into Arabia (GaL 1. 17), remains 
two years preparing for the ministry, 
and where it is supposed he h^id some 
divine revelations, returns to Damascus, 
the Jews seek to kill him, he escapes by 
the wall in a basket. The Apostles being 
unacquainted with his conversion, avoid 
him, but Barnabas explains alL Returns 
to Antioch in Syria, and is separated by 
the Holy Ghost to the Apostleship of 
the Gentiles. 



Hr Note.—Scml is a ffebrew name, Paul a JRoman name. 
Hence he was oaUed Saul by the Jews, hut Paul by the Jiimans, 
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To the End of the First Apostolical Journey. 



Date and Duration. 



Companions 



Route . 



ChurcheB esta- 
blished 

Remarkable Con- 
verts 

Miracles 

Dangers and Es- 
capes 



Incidents 



From A.D. 46 — 47. See Acts xiii. 4, and 
xiv. 28. 

Barnabas and John Mark. 

(For short account of these two, see 
Cook's Commentary on the Acts of 
the Apostles.) 

From Antioch in Syria to Seleucia, thence 
to Salamis in the Island of Cyprus, from 
whence they proceeded to Paphos, the 
capital. Thence to Perga in Pamphylia, 
thence to Antioch in Pisidia, afterwards 
to Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe, thence 
to the port of Attalia^ whence they took 
ship to Antioch in Syria. 

Colosse, Laodicea, Hierapolis, Col. iv. 13. 

Sergiiis Paulus, Lois, Eunice, Timothy 
2 Tim. L 5. 

Elymas smitten with blindness. Acts xiii 
11. Eneas healed, Acts xiv. 8. 

The opposition of the worshippers of Diana 

at Perga, Acts xiii 50. 
Danger of being stoned at Iconium, Acts 

xiv. 5. 
Stoned at Lystra, Acts xiv. 19. 

At Paphos, Saul takes the name of Paul, 
in honour of his new convert. 

Sergius Paulus, the first known or recorded 
convert of the idolatrous Gentiles, Acts 
xiii. 9. 

John Mark in alarm deserts Paul and Bar- 
nabas, and returns to Jerusalem, Acts 
xiii. 13. 

At Lystra, Paul and Barnabas having per- 
formed a miracle, are reputed as gods, 
and the people are hardly restrained 
from sacrificing to them. Acts xiv. 11, 15 
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To the End of the Second Apostolical Journey, 



Coun«il at Jenua- 
lem 



The Decision .... 

Paul's conduct to 
Peter 



DiBagreement with 
Bcunabas 



To discuss the question : Whether circum- 
cision, according to the hiw of Moses, was 
necessary to «Jyation or not? Paul, 
Barnabas, and Titus were the delegates. 
The Council was presided over by James 
the Less, Bishop of Jerusalem, a near 
relative of Our Lord, a.d. 60. 

That God had accepted them without cir- 
cumcision, Acts XY. 7, 29. 

Peter, to please some fastidious Jewish 
believers, withdrew from the Gentiles, 
which led to a renewal of the discussion 
on circumcision : in this " Paul withstood 
Peter to the face," Gal. ii 11. 

(An argument against the supremacy of 
St. Peter, see BameB* Notes.) 

Paul, anticipating the injurious effect which 
Peter's conduct would have upon his 
converts, determined to revisit the 
churches in Asia which he had esta- 
blished ; Barnabas proposed accompany- 
ing him, and taking also John Mark 
with them again. Paul objected, be- 
cause Mark abandoned them during their 
former journey: this caused a disagree- 
ment, which ended in the separation of 
these two Apostles. Acts xv. 89. (See 
Cook's Commentary for explanation of 
the conduct of each.) 
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To the End of ike Second ApostoliccU Journey. 



Date and Duration. 
Companions . . . . 
Boute 



Chnrches confirmed 

Churches esta- 
blished 

Remarkable Con- 
verts 

Miracles 

Dangers and Es- 
capes 

Incidents 



From A.D. 51 — 54. See Acts xv. 41 ; xviii. 22. 

Silas, Timothy, Luke. 

Through Syria and Cilicia to Lycaonia, 
Derbe, and Ly stra, then through Phrygia, 
Gffidatia, Mysia, to Troas. Being directed 
in a vision to go to Macedonia, he sailed 
from Troas to Philippi, thence to Am- 
phipolis, ApoUonia, and Thessalonica. 
They passed privately to Berea, Athens, 
and Corinth. Paul remained here for 
eighteen months, and then took ship at 
Cenchrea for Ephesus, where leaving his 
companions, he went to Csesarea, and 
thence to Jerusalem, to keep the feast of 
Pentecost. 

All in Syria^ Cilicia, Phrygia, Galatia, 

Mysia. 
Philippi, Thessalonica, Corinth. 

Lydia, the Philippian Jailor, Stephanus, 
Crispus, Gains, Dionysius, Damaris, and 
others. Acts xvii. 34. 

Damsel dispossessed of a spirit of divina- 
tion. Acts xvi. 18. 

Imprisoned at Philippi, Acts xvi. 23, 24. 

Tumult at Berea, Acts xxii. 5, 10. 

Brought before Gallic, Acts xviii. 12. 

The miraculous deliverance from prison at 
Philippi, Acts xvi. 26. He disput-es with 
the Epicureans and Stoics at Athens, 
and taught them in the Areopagus about 
the \mknown God, Acts xvii. 18, 19. 
At Corinth he wrought at his occupa- 
tion of tent-making, in order that he 
might not be burdensome to his new 
converts, Acts xviii 3. 
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To the End of the Third Apostdioal Journey. 



Date and Duration. 



Route 



Companions . . . . 
Churches confirmed 



Churches esta- 
blished 

Remarkable Con 
verts 

Miracles 

Dangers and Es- 
capes 

Incidents 



From A.D. 55—58. See Acts xviii. 23; 
xxi. 17. 

From Antioch in Syria, through Galatia, 
Phrygia, and the upper coasts of Ephesus, 
where he remained two years. Pro- 
ceeding to Troas, he passed over to 
Macedonia, preached the Gospel in II- 
lyricum, Rom. xv. 19. He went into 
Greece, and revisited Corinth; taking 
ship at Philippi, to Troas, Assos, Miletus^ 
Tyre, Csesarea, Jerusalem. 

Timothy, Titus, Erastus, Luke, during dif- 
ferent periods of the journey. 

Galatia, Phrygia, Corinth, Philippi, Rome. 

For origin of Christian Church at Rome, 

see Cook's Commentary, Acts xviii. 2. 

Ephesus, Macedonia. 



Sopater, Aristarchus, Secundus, Timotheus, 
Tychicus, Trophimus, Acts xx. 4. 

Eutychus raised to life, Acts xx- 9. Many 
diseases cured at Ephesus, Acts xix. 11, 
12, 



Tumult at Ephesus, Acts xix. 24. 

His affectionate address to the Ephesian 
Elders, Acts xx. 17. He is warned not 
to go to Jerusalem, Acts xxi. 4, 11. 
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To the End of the Third Apottolical Journey. 



Imprisonment 
Jerusalem . 



at 



Birthright 



Conduct 



Paul'sSpeechlFea- 
and Defence / tures 



Result. 



Paul appeals to 
Csesar 



Recognized by the Jews, tumult raised, 
life in danger, rescued by Claudius 
Lysias. Fettered. Harangues the people. 

Escapes scourging by declaring himself a 
Roman. 

The command of Ananias, Paul's bold re- 
proof. Charged with reviling ; his apology. 
"Whited wall." See Cook's Commen- 
tary, Acts zxiii. 3. 

Courtesy — "Men, Brethren, and Fathers." 
Humility — He painfully alludes to his 
former conduct. Its e^ect upon the 
malicious Jews. 

Contentions between the Pharisees and 
Sadducees. Taken to Csesarea before 
Felix. Examination,— Felix trembles; 
" the result was a virtual acquittal, the 
deliverance of St. Paul being only pre- 
vented by the cupidity of Felix, who 
thus unconsciously prepared the way for 
the extension of the Gospel." — Cook, 
Remains in prison, Festus succeeds Felix, 
purposes to send Paul to Jerusalem. 

Paul, conscious of the hatred of the Jews, 
appeals to Caesar. Agrippa wishes to 
hear Paul, who pleads so powerfully, 
that Agrippa is almost persuaded to 
become a Christian. 
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\2 NOTES OF LESSONS. 

Pram the End of ike Third ApastoliecU Journey to his Death. 



Having appealed to Csdsar, aa a necessary 
consequence, he is sent to Rome. 



Particulars of the 
Voyage 



And life at Rome . 



Second Journey to 
Rome 



Death. 



The port, the ship, the captain, Paul's com- 
panions, places touched at, the shipwreck, 
result, delay at Melita, preachmg and 
miracles, re-embarkation, journey to 
BSme, meeting with the brethren, life 
at Rome, his preaching and his success, 
release, returns with Titus and Timothy, 
visits the churches in Asia Minor, pass- 
ing through Antioch, Cilicia, Galatia, and 
stops at Colosse, then to Ephesus, Troas, 
PhUippi, and winters in Nicopolis, Titus 
iil 12. Then to Corinth, Troas, Crete, 
and Miletum. Whilst here he heard of 
the persecution of the Christians at 
.Rome, hastens thither with Titus, im- 
prisoned, forsaken by his friends except 
St. Luke, sends for Timothy and Mark 
to receive his last instructions. Martyr- 
dom. 

Note. — It is supposed that he was be- 
headed at a place about three miles from 
Rome, and buried there, about ▲.D. ^6, 
twelftii year of the reign of Nero. 
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The Character of 8t. PauL 



Great natural 
Abilities . . . 



QmckApprehenBioii 
Passions . . 

Firm Besolution . . 

Singular Humility . 
And Condescension 



Temperance and So- 
briety 



He was an educated man, and is thus dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the Apostles. 
Evidenced by his writings, speeches, &c., 
able to contend with and confute the 
wise and the grave, the subtle and the 
acute, the sage and the learned of the 
heathen world. 

His answers to Agrippa, Ananias, defence 
before Felix, Acts xxiiL 6, 7. 

His conduct previous to his conversion, 
his contention with Barnabas, Rom. xv. 
19 ; 2 Cor. xi 8, 27. 

The whole of St. Paul's writings attest the 
fact, that whatever perplexity he was in, 
his resolution never failed. 

Humble to the lowest step of abasement 
and condescension, none ever thinking 
better of others, or more meanly of him- 
self. Though he magnified his office, 
yet he calls himself the very least of 
the Apostles, not meet to be called an 
Apostle, and styles himself the chief of 
sinners. 

These were so great that he abridged him- 
self of many conveniences, his hunger- 
ings and thirslings were frequent, it is 
thought that he very rarely (&ank wine, 
he *' subdued and kept under his body," 
this world neither engaged his affections 
nor disturbed his fears, he was not taken 
with its applause nor frighted with its 
threatenings. 
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NOTES OF LESSONS. 
The Character of St, Paul, 



Kindness and Com- 
passion 



Love for Souls . 

and 
Zeal for Religion . 



Industry and Dili- 
gence 



His compassionate tenderness for the poor 
was unbounded ; it was one of his first 
cares to make provision for them, and 
he often worked with his own hands, 
not only to maintain himself, but to help 
and relieve others. 

Infinitely greater, however, was his love for 
souls, fearing no dangers, refusing no 
labours, going through good and evil 
report, enduring every species of hard- 
ship, that he might win souls to Christ. 
Anxious as he was to gain men to the 
true faith, so was he also equally anxious 
to keep them from being seduced from 
it, and ready to suspect everything that 
might ''corrupt their minds from the 
simplicity of Christ." How exceedingly 
zealous he was while a persecutor, even 
to rage and madness; and when con- 
verted, this zeal still continued eminent 
in the service of Qod, endeavouring to 
supplant idolatry, and instead thereof 
to plant right apprehensions of Qod, and 
true notions of religion. 

For thirty-five years he preached the 
Qospel and established churches, seldom 
staying long in one place^ travelling 
through Arabia, Asia, Greece, Rome, and 
even to the utmost bounds of the Western 
World. And in the midst of all this, he 
writes fourteen Epistles, which form a 
part of our Canon, and, as Mac-Knight 
observes, " they may be regarded as the 
grand repositoiy in which the whole of 
the Qospel doctrine is lodged, and from 
which the knowledge of it can be drawn 
with the greatest advantage." 
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The Character of St. Paul. 



Constancy and Fi- 
delity 



Irreproachable Life 



His patience was bo great that no oppo- 
sition, no threatening, no danger was 
able to deter him from prosecuting his 
work ; he counted not his life dear unto 
him, so " that he might finish his course 
with joy," and the ministry which he 
had received from the Lord Jesus. He 
remained faithful unto death. When 
under sentence of death, he says, "I 
have fought a good fight, I have kept 
the faith ; henceforth there is laid up for 
me a crown of glory, which God the 
righteous Judge shall give me in that 
day." 

From his conversion to his death we do not 
read of any act of indiscretion committed 
by St. PauL The only thing approaching 
to it is the contention with Barnabas. 
St. Paul's anger on this occasion was a 
holy and unselfish indignation, and his 
apparent severity was undoubtedly 
grounded upon a. deep spiritual insight 
into the character of Mark, and a know- 
ledge of what qualifications were indis- 
~ lc in a missionary. 
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SPECIMEN QUESTIONS 



THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF ST. PAUL. 



About what date is it supposed St. Paul was born? 
Name his birthplace 1 Show the position of Tarsus 
on the map. What province was it the capital of? 
Were the inhabitants of this city entitled to any- 
peculiar privileges? What were they, and how were 
they obtained? Did St. Paul ever turn them to ad- 
vantage? Name the occasion? Give the etymology 
of his name? Describe any connexion between this 
and his character previous to his conversion? Name 
his descent and tribe? What was Jacob's prophecy 
respecting his youngest son Benjamin? Show in what 
manner this is generally supposed to be fulfilled in 
this Apostle? Name his nation and sect? What 
were the peculiar tenets of the Pharisees? Where was 
Saul educated? Under whom did he study the law? 
Can you give any particulars respecting Gamaliel? 
What was the Jewish Sanhedrim? St. Paul, then, re- 
ceived a superior education; does this prove anything 
about the rank or station of his parents ? What me- 
chanical occupation was he taught? Was this in 
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conformity with any established Jewish custom? What 
was its object? What were the feelings of St Paul 
at this time towards the Christians? Relate the 
circumstances of his conversion? Where was he going 
to, and what was his mission? What time of day was 
it when this occurrence took place? Is this fact of 
any importance, and does St. Paul make use of it in 
any of his defences? If so, name it? What is it 
supposed this great light was? Name some other 
occasions when the Shekinah was visible? What con- 
versation took place while St. Paul was on the earth? 
This voice was heard by those who were with him. 
Explain the expression "kicking against the pricks?" 
Refer to a well-known Eastern custom in explaining 
this. What was he deprived of for three days? When 
and by whom was it restored? By whom was he bap- 
tized and ordained? Where did he go to previous to 
commencing his ministry? Prove it? What took 
place during this retirement? What opposition did 
he meet with at Damascus? How did he escape the 
fury of the Jews? Were the Apostles aware of his 
conversion? Who explained it to them? How and 
by whom, and with whom, was he separated to be the 
Apostle to the Gentiles? 
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COLLECT— l«t Swnday in Advent. Upper Cla$8, 



Etymology 



Gift prayed for. . . 

Object of this Grace 

Explain " Works of 

darkness" 



Texts 

The Substitute . . . 
Spiritual Armour. . 
Comparison and Il- 
lustration . . . . 



Christ a Light . . . 
Gospel a Light . . . 

Time 

Why called " mortal 

life" 

Cause 

Humility of the first 

Advent 

Majesty of the se- 
cond Advent. . . 

Object of the first 
Advent 

Object of the second 
Advent 

Resurrection .... 

Texts 

Lesson or Applica- 
tion 



From " ad** and " venio,** to come. Apply 
this both to the first and second coming 
of Jesus Christ. 

Grace. 

To cast away the works of darkness. 

Wicked works. Gross iterance and su- 
perstition, such as characterized the 
Jews at our Saviour's birth. 

Isaiah Ix. 2 ; Acts xvii. 23, 30, 31. 

Armour of light. 

Nature and parts. See Ephes. vi 11 — 18. 

Darkness and light. The power of the 
Gospel in dispelling spiritual ignorance, 
as the sun dispels darkness. 

Luke ii. 32. Sim, Malachi iv. 2. 

Ps. cxix. 105 ; xix. 8 ; Rom. viil 11, 12. 

Now, during this mortal life. 

Gen. ii. 19; iii. 19 ; Eccles. ill. 19, 20. 
Adam*s transgression. Rom. v. 12. 

Notice the circumstances of His birth, 
parentage, &c 

Matt. XXV. 81, 46; 1 Thess. ii. 7—10; iv. 
16, 17. 

To procure man's redemption. 

To judge the quick and the dead. 
" We may rise to the life immortal." 
Is. xxvi. 19 ; Dan. xii. 2 ; Job xix. 26, 27 ; 
John V. 28, 29. 

The necessity of a holy and religious life, 
in order to obtain immortality, at Oar 
Blessed Lord's second coming. 
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COLLECT~3<2 Sunday in Advent, Upper Class. 



Christ's Messenger . 
His Mission 



The Means 

Particulars of his 

Life 

Type 



Their Appellation . 

Qualification of a 
Steward 

Mysteries enume- 
rated 



Office or duty of 
Ministers 

Manner of accom- 
plishment .... 



The Human Heart . 

Our Saviour's de- 
scription 

"Wisdom of the 
Just" 

Primary Means of 
Conversion. . . . 

Secondary Means . 

The Object 



Period 

Lesson or Applica- 
tion 



John the Baptist, Is. xl. 3 ; Mai. iii. 1 ; iv. 

5,6. 
To prepare the way for the coming of 

Christ. 
Preaching and baptizing. 

Birth, office, parents, death. 

As John the Baptist prepared the way for 
the first coming of our Lord, so minis- 
ters are to prepare the way for His 
second coming. 

Stewards of the mysteries of God. 

Faithfulness, 1 Cor. iv. 1, 2. 

Man's Redemption. Immortality of the 
Soul, Eternity, Baptism, Holy Eucha- 
rist, &c. 

To prepare and make ready the way. 

" By turning the hearts of the disobedient 
to the wisdom of the Just," or by con- 
verting them. 

Its wickedness and deceit, Jer. xvii. 9. 

See St. Idark vii. 21—23. 
Job xxviii 28. 

The agency of the Holy Spirit. 
Bible, ministers, preaching, &c. 
That we may be found an acceptable 

people. 
Second Advent, when Christ comes to 

judge the world. 

Reverence due to the office of ministers, 
and our duty to follow and practise 
those precepts which they enjoin, as a 
means of preparation for the second 
coming of Christ. 
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COLL£CT--iZ%€ Fpipkcmy. Upper Olau. 



£tymology 


Greek Spiphaino, signifying to appear, or 




manifestation. 


The Means 


A star. 


The People 


Gentiles, wise men. 


Their Genealogy . . 


They were Arabians, descendants of Ish- 




mael. 


Jews and Gentiles, 




their Distinction. 


The Jews were the descendants of Isaac, 




Abraham's promised son. The Gentiles 




mentioned were the descendants of Ish- 




mael, his outcast son. 


The Church's Cele- 




bration 


To show our gratitude to God, for giving 




us equal privileges with the Jews. 


Prophecies 


Is. ix. 3; MaL L 11 ; Amos ix. 11; Is. ii. 




10; Ix. 1— 16; Ixvi 19. 


Universality of 




Christ's Gospel 




proved by Scrip- 




tural Examples . 






Simeon's prophecy, Luke iL 32. 




Our Lord's own testimony, Matt, xxviii. 




19, 20. 




Peter's vision. Acts x. 




Paul's conversion, Acts xiii. 1, 7. 


The Prayer 


" Mercifully grant," &c. 


Our Knowledge of 




God 


Imperfect ; only by faith. 


Texts 


Heb. xi. 6; 1 Cor. Tiii 12. 


"Fruition" 


Enjoyment— from "fruor.** 


The Reward . . . 


The fruition of his glorious Godhead. 


Period and Place . 


After this life in Heaven. 


The Godhead .... 


The ever-blessed Trinity. 


Lesson or Applica- 




tion 


Gratitude to God for admitting the Gen- 




tiles to equal privileges with the Jews. 
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COUJSCT—6^ Sumday after Bpiphany. Upper Class. 



Subject 

God's Blessed Son . 

His Manifestation . 

The Object 

Texts 

Accomplishment of 
this 

Devil's Works . . . 

Our Relation to God 

Character of this 
Relationship. . . 

Result of this Re- 
lationship .... 

Q?he Inheritance . . 
Texts 

The Prayer 

The Hope 

Christ's Nature . . 

Necessity of our 

Purification . . . 

Texts 

Christ's Appearance 
Majesty of His Ap- 
pearance 

Future Happiness . 

Texts 

Lesson or Applica- 
tion 



A prayer for admittance into Christ's 
Church. 

Jesus Christ. 

Bom in the flesh, as man. 

To destroy the works of the Devil. 

1 John ilL 1, 8 ; Heb. iL 14 ; John xii. 31. 

Temptation, miracles, life, death. 
All sins and wickedness. 
Sons. 

By adoption. 

We are heirs of €k>d, and joint-heirs with 

Christ. 
God's kingdom, heaven. 
John L 12, 18 ; Gkil. iv. 4, 5, 6 ; Rom. viiL 

17; Acts xxvi. 18; Titus iii 3, 4, 7; 

1 Pet. i. 3, 4. 
" Grant, we beseech thee," &c. 
Our victory through Christ over sin and 

death. 
Divine, pure, ft^e from sin. 

Without it we cannot be saved. 

1 John iii. 3 ; 2 Cor. viL 1 ; 1 Pet i. 14, 

15, 16. 
Day of Judgment. 

In power and great glory. 

The righteous made like imto Him, in His 

glorious kingdom. 
Matt. xxiv. 30 ; xxv. 31 ; Col. iii 4 ; 1 Cor. 

XV. 49; Pha iii. 21. 

Our victory over sin and death by faith in 
Jesus Christ. 
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COLLECT— 7%« (Mrcumcision of Christ, Upper Class. 



Etymology 



Origin of Circum- 
ciflion 



The Ceremony . . . 

Texts 

Its observance . . . 

Its object 



Circumcision of 
Christ 



Its object . . 
His example 
The Prayer . 



Circumcision of the 
Spirit 



Worldly and Carnal 
Lusts 



Their Subjection . . 



Latin " circitm" round, and "scindo'* to 
cut. 



When Isaac was promised, and Abram*s 
name changed : Circumcision was the 
sign of the covenant which God entered 
into with his faithful servant. 

Cutting off the foreskin. 

Gen. xvii. 11 ; Lev. xii. 8. 

Among the Jews it was strictly observed, 
and formed an important part of the 
Mosaic dispensation. 

As a pledge and mark of their being the 
worshippers and servants of Jehovah. 

See St. Luke ii. 

Obedience to the law for man. 

Perfect obedience, Ps. xl. 9, 10. 

"Grant us the true circumcision of the 
Spirit," &c. 

Regeneration of the heart, rejection of the 
sins of the flesh, spiritual purification 
and acceptance of the faith of Christ. 

Pleasures of the world and the flesh. 

By the Holy Spirit. 
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COLLECT— -2%« Oircumcm<m of Chrigt. Upper Class. 



The Result 



God's will . 



Circumcision a type 



Its abolition .... 

The Church's Cele- 
bration 



Lesson or Applica- 
tion 



Our obedience to his wilL 

Revealed by Jesus Christ, contained in the 
Bible. 

Of baptism. Circumcision was the sign of 
adoption into the family of God, under 
the Mosaic dispensation ; Baptism under 
the Christian dispensation. 

Institution of baptism, Christian dispen- 
sation. 

To conmiemorate the active obedience of 
Jesus Christ in fulfilling all righteous- 
ness. He ''was made under the law/' 
and, as our surety and example, he was 
subjected to all its institutious. 

An incentive to obedience to the will of 
God, by the example of Jesus Christ. 
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COLLECT — ith Simday after Epvpfumy, Upper Class. 



The Subject .... 

The Omniflcience of 
God 



Their Character . . 
Texts 



Man's Nature .... 
Texts 



Scriptural Instances 

« Stand upright". . 

The Prayer 

The Aid 

Their Object .... 

God's Promise . . . 



Texts 



Lesson or Applica- 
tion 



Deliyerance from, and support under 
temptations. 

He knows us to be set in the midst of many 
and great dangers. 

The world, flesh, and the devil, all en- 
snaring and deceitful. 

1 Peter v. 8; Luke xxii. 31, 32; 2 Peter 
iiiir. 

Frail and weak. 

Matt. xxvi. 41; GaL v. 17; Matt. viiL 
26, 26. 

Simon Peter, Mark xiv. 29, 30, 66—72; 
Ps. ciii. 15, 16. Judas, Gehazi, David, 
Thomas, Saul, Solomon. 

Not falling into sin. 

" Grant unto us such strength," &c. 

Holy Spirit. 

" Support us in all dangers, and carry us 
through all temptations.'' 

"Whatsoever ye shall ask believing, that 
shall ye receive." 

Deut. xxxiii. 25 ; 1 Cor. x. 13 ; Ps. xciv. 17 ; 
2 Cor. xii. 9; Ps. xl. 29, 31 ; xxxiv. 17 
—19. 

Necessity of a dependence upon God, our 
own weakness and infirmity, and God's 
readiness to help us. 
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COLLECT—Atihr Wednesday. Upper Class. 



Etymology of Lent 

Its applicability to 

this Season . . . 



Origin of the term 
Ash- Wednesday . 



Subject 

Declaration 

T'exts 

The Penitent .... 
Texts 

The Prayer 

New Heart ...... 

Contrite Heart . . . 

Its natural condition 
Instances of its per- 

verseness 

The Confession . . . 



The Absolution . . 

Character of God. . 
Nature of Pardon . 

Texts 

Lesson or Applica- 
tion 



Saxon word signifying " spring." 

It signifies the spring-fast, which terminates 
at Easter, having continued for forty days, 
to remind us of our Saviour's sufferings^ 
which ended at his resurrection. 

It arose from a custom prevalent in the 
early Church, of throwing ashes upon 
the heads of the penitents. See Wheatly. 

Prayer for contrition. 

That God hates nothing that he has made, 
and forgives all that are penitent. Notice 
the extent of God's love, and his forgive- 
ness. 

Ps. cxlv. 9; Ezek. xxxiii. 11; Matt. v. 45. 

They who have a godly sorrow for sin. 

Joel ii. 12, 13 ; Ezek. xviii. 30 ; Isaiah Iv. 
7; Heb.x. 16, 17. 

" Create and make in us new and contrite 
hearts." 

New affections, new desires. 

A heart burdened with grief and sorrow 
for sin. 

Deceitful and desperately wicked. 

Pharaoh, Saul, Cain, Judas. 

"We worthily lament and acknowledge 
our sins." 

May obtain perfect remission and forgive- 
ness. 

God of all mercy. 

Perfect, full, entire. 

Ps. ciii 12; Heb. x. 14, 17, 18. 

The mercy of God, the necessity of a 
change of heart in order to be meet for 
it. Notice the wisdom and excellence of 
the services of the Church, in setting 
apart a particular season for especiid 
prayer and watchfulness. 
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COLLECT-^OhriHmas Day, Vpj^ CUm, 



Etymology 
Particulars 



The Incarnation . . 

The Personality . . 
Similitude to Man . 

Birthplace, Date . . 

Prophecy 

Particulars ex- 
plained 

Isaiah's Prophecy . 

The Prayer 

Regeneration .... 

Period of Regenera- 
tion 

Explanation in 
Church Catechism 

Conversation on Re- 
generation . . . . 

Relation to Gk>d . . 

Signification . . . . 



Texts 



Lesson or Applica- 
tion 



Christ and mass, Sax. ''mama" a holy 

day or feast. 
A feast of the Church to commemorate the 

birth of Jesus Christ, lasts twelve days. 
Took man's nature upon Him, was bom in 

the flesh. 
He wept, He slept, He ate, He rejoiced, &c. 
Made like unto us; distinction, sin only 

excepted. 
Bethlehem. Anno mimdi 4004. 
Micah V. 5. 

Circumstances of his birth, parents, &;c. &c. 
Bom of a pure Virgin. Isaiah vii. 14. 
" Grant that we being regenerate," &c. 
New birth, from re and genero, to produce 
anew. 

Baptism. 

A new birth unto righteousness. 

Oar Saviour with Nicodemus. 

Children by adoption and grace. 

From ad and opto, to desire or choose. In 
a spiritual sense it signifies to receive 
the sinful children of men into the 
church of God, and into His favour and 
protection, by which they become heirs 
of salvation by Christ. 

Gal. iv. 5 — 7 ; 1 John iii. 1 ; Rom. viiL 1 5, 
16. 

We profess our belief in the imion of the 
divine and human natures in Jesus 
Christ ; that He was in the world, both 
Gk>d and man. Notice, also, the great 
spiritual advantages which are secured 
for us by the birth of Jesus Christ. 
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Parahle of the Prodigal Son. Upper or Lower Cfkueet, 



Younger Son's Re- 
quest 

The Father's Com- 
pliance 



Son'sDetermination 



Course of Life . . . 
Miserable Condition 



His Occupation. 



Bepentance. . . . 
Qood Resolutions 



Betum 

Parental Joy . . . 



Brother's Jealousy . 
Lesson or Applica- 
tion 



To give him his portion of goods ; its im- 
propriety ; had no legal claim. 

He divided unto them his liying: this 
shows his great kindness, and aggravates 
the prodigal's guilt in leaving him. 

To go into a far country as if to traffic with 
it, but really to be beyond the counsel 
and control of his father. Notice his 
departure, and his destination. 

Wasted his substance in riotous living. 

He spent all; notice the famine and his 
poverty happening together. Beduced 
to hunger and want. 

Hired himself to a citizen who sent him 
to feed swine, a mean employment among 
the Jews, to whom this animal was un- 
clean. This pictures the greatest de- 
basement imaginable, especiallv to one 
brought up in affluence; he would gladly 
have filled his belly with the swine's 
food. Compare his present and former 
conditions. 

Came to himself : this implies that he had 
acted rashly and madly ; his former hap- 
piness vividly comes to his mind. 

Determines to return home, leaves his 
master, no delay, sets ofif home, no fears 
as to his acceptance. 

Father waiting for him, runs to meet him, 
forgets his prodigality. 

Falls on his neck, kisses him, dresses him, 
ring on his finger, shoes on his feet, best 
robe, kills the fatted calf, great joy. 
Explain ** dead and is alive again, lost 
and is found." 

Want of love, fftther^s expostulation. 

" The joy there is in heaven over one sin- 
ner that repenteth." 
P 
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Explanation. — " In this parable the elder son re- 
presents the Jews who murmnred, and were angry that 
the Gentiles, who before were &r off firom God, were 
under the Christian covenant brought nigh to Him, 
and made partakers of the same privileges with them- 
selves The younger son represents the Gentiles, who 
depraved by gross idolatries the knowledge they had 
received from tradition of the true God, serving them 
which by nature were no gods, and giving themselves 
to all undeanness, but now had through Christ access 
unto the Father, being adorned with the garment of 
Mth, and the hope of righteousness, and invited to 
become partakers of the banquet prepared for alL" — 
Dr. Whitby. 
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NOTES OF A LESSON 

OH 

THE PASTORAL LIFE OF THE JEWS. 

Oiven to a Class of Boys, at the Second Awn/ml Meeting of the 
Associated Body of Church Schoolmasters, held m Mcmchester, 
1854. 

Jemsk OcGv/patione. Pastoral Life. Upper Class, 



Origin . 



Prevalenee 



Took its origin from the circumstances of 
the times; there were many things to 
recommend it to men. Attended with 
light labour ; sure prospect of riches and 
independence ; vast tracts of land with- 
out owner, and without cultivation, lay, 
in all directions, covered with the richest 
verdure; there was no expense. Impress 
upon the children that these circum- 
stances were very strong recommenda- 
tions, why the pastoral life was a national 
occupation among the Jews. The country 
was not parcelled out among a class of 
owners as at present; all was free, no 
rent to pay, nor any other demand, with 
the exception of tithes for the support 
of the priest. Contrast the expenses of 
the present day with this. 

Qreat numbers embraced it ; most of the 
Bible characters were engaged in it ; the 
national occupation of the Israelites; 
Abel, Jabal, Abraham, and the Patri- 
archs. Moses. Draw from the children 
some of the Scripture characters who 
were- shepherds; show them that the 
whole of the Jewish nation followed 
this; see Qen. xlvi. 29, 34 ; xlvii. 8. 

Explain how it was that they obtained the 
land of Goshen, and show why shepherds 
were an abomination to the Egyptians. 
F 2 
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Jtwiak OecupcUions. Pcutoral Ltfe, Upper GUae. 



Maimer of life , 



Wealth and Power. 



Countries 



Care of Flocks . 



Komadic, moying from place to place 
where pasture was to be found ; live in 
tents; his family, dwelling place, and 
household, followed the steps of the 
flock ; in summer, moving to the north, 
in winter, to the south; exposed to all 
seasons. Point out the Arabs as a nation 
very similar in the present day to what 
the Israelites were in early times. Show 
the object in view in moving differently 
at different times of the year. Thus 
Jacob says, ''In the day the drought 
consumed me, and the frost by night." 

Each was a prince ; perfectly independent ; 
rich in silver and gold ; several hundred 
servants or skwes ; each could make war 
and treaties with neighbouring states by 
his own sovereign authority. Show the 
children that such an one was Job, "The 
greatest of all the men of the east ;" and 
that, in consequence of this dignity and 
power, it became customary to call kings 
and rulers shepherds. In case of neces- 
sity these slaves became soldiers —obtain 
instances from the Bible, where wars and 
treaties were made. 

Holy Land, Gilead, Bashan, &c. Show the 
positions, &c. of these. 

Tended by servants, frequently by sons 
and daughters; required watching by 
night and day ; the flocks did not give 
much trouble; grew familiar with the 
rules of order ; knew the keeper's voice ; 
shepherd cai-ried a sling or bow to pro- 
tect them; supplied them with water 
twice a day, noon and sunset; necessary 
to dig wells. Elicit instances where sons 
or daughters tend the sheep; show that 
the Jews were very anxious to bring up 
their children in active employment; 
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Produce. 



Pastoral Imagery. 
Texts 



LesBon. 



the shepherds at our Saviour's birth 
were watching by night to preserve them 
from wild beasts, David slew a lion and 
a bear, &c. ; show the necessity there 
was for watering them, the scarcity of 
water, and the manner of obtaining it ; 
these wells were very valuable, destroyed 
in time of war. 

Supplied them with flesh, milk, cheese, 
butter, wool for clothing, and money. 
Young for sacrifices; the butter was a 
liquid, for Jael offered it to Sisera in 
a dish when he asked for drink, and we 
read of *' Floods and brooks of honey 
and butter," and of washing a man's 
steps in it^ Job zz. 17 ; xzix. 6. Show 
the children that sheep-shearing lasted 
several days, and was quite a festival ; 
and that they reaped a clear profit from 
everything they sold, as they used to 
grow a little grain for themselves. 

Qod a Shepherd, His ministers called 
shepherds, Christ the Chief Shepherd. 
Heaven a fold. 

Matt ix. 36 ; 1 Pet. il 25 ; Is. xl. 11 ; Ps. 
-gTiii ; John X. ; Jer. xxiii. 3, 4 ; Acts xx. 
28. Illustrate each of these, and explain 
clearly the points of resemblance. 

This may be supplied from " Pastoral 
Imagery." 

The industry, care, and watchfulness of 
the shepherd. 

God's care of His people — from the devil, 
who is compared to a roaring lion going 
about seeking whom he may devour. 
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Jewith Puni9kmtni$ moi OapiUd. Upper Ckm. 



Sin and Trespaw 
OfferingB 



Fines 



Scourging 



Transgreaaion oi the oeremonial law 
through error, ignorance, or forgetful- 
ness ; the law was satisfied by a certain 
sacrifice ; these sacrifices had the nature 
of punishnMnts, Lev. iv. v. and vi. 

Sometimes determined by the injured per- 
son; Ex. zxl SO; Num. mxv. 81, 32; 
in oases of theft^ double the amount of 
the stolen property to be restored ; if a 
sheep or an ox that had been stolen was 
slain or sold, the restoration for the first 
was to be fourfold, for the second five- 
fold. 

Common punishment among the Jews, the 
culprit to lie down, stripes not to exceed 
forty, applied to the back in the presence 
of the judge ; Deut. xxy. 1 — 3. In later 
times the culprit tied to a low pillar, 
stripped to the waist ; thirty-nine stripes 
generally given for fear of going beyond 
the legal number. That the reckoning 
might be correct, the scourge had three 
lawes, BO as to give three stripes at once : 
thirteen blows made the thirty-nine 
stripes ; sometimes inflicted in the syna- 
gogue. Matt. X. 17; Acts xxii. 19. Paul 
scourged five times with forty stripes 
save one ; 2 Cor.' xi. 24. In early times 
scouring inflicted with a rod, latterly a 
scorpion was used, — a whip with nails 
or pieces of lead at the end of the 
thongs; 1 Kings xiL 11. Among the 
Bomans scouiging very severe, blows 
tmlimited, our Saviour so cruelly beaten 
could not carry the cross ; Boman citi- 
zens exempt, Acts xvL 22, 23 — 37, and 
xxiL 25. St. Paul took advantage of 
this. 
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Confinement . 



Retaliation . 



Excommumcation . 



Criminals put under a goaid, sometimes 
bomid with chains ; among the Romans 
Ussfcened by a chain to a soldier. St. Fbnl 
dwelt two years at Rome in this manner ; 
see 2 Tim. I 16, 17. Thus Peter was 
sleeping when the angel deliyered him. 
Acts xii 6. Soldiers entrusted with 
prisoners were punished with death if 
any escaped. 

The nature of this ptmishment may he 
learned from Ex. xzi. 23, 26 ; Lev. xziy. 
19, 22 ; Deut. xix. 16, 21. Our Saviour 
in his Sermon on the Mount taught the 
Jews a veiy difibrent rule. 

Both a civil and an ecclesiastical punish- 
ment ; no account of its being employed 
after the captivity ; three degrees — 1st, 
when a person was cast out of the syna- 
gogue and forbidden to hold any inter- 
course with any one for thirty days ; if 
he did not repent, the excommunication 
was repeated : 2d, pronounced with a 
curse^ more severe ; not lawful for any 
one to sell these even the necessaries of 
life : 3d, more severe, guilty person 
absolutely and entirely cut off from all 
connexion with society. 
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The Blood Avenger 



Stoning 



Sword. 



Various Capital Pun 
ishments mention- 
ed in the Bible 



Lesson or Applica- 
tion 



Commanded by Ood ; Oen. ix. 6. 

Duty and right of the nearest relative to 
avenge the death of his kinsman; six 
cities of refuge appointed for the man- 
slayer to flee unto. If the murder was 
unintentional, he remained perfectly 
safe until the death of the High Priest, 
then allowed to return home in safely; 
if he was guilty of wilful murder, ne 
was deliverod up to the avenger to be 
destroyed; Ex. xxi 12—14; Num. 
XXXV. 9—29 ; Deut. iv. 41—48. 

The punishment which the law of Moses 
generally appointed for capital offences ; 
witnesses to throw first, and then all 
the people present, until the culprit 
was dead ; Deut. xvii 7 ; John viii. 7. 
This seems to be the punishment we are 
to understand in all cases where the way 
of putting to death is not expressly 
mentioned. 

Among the Egyptians, beheading was a 
common punishment ; Gkn. xl. 17 — 19 : 
the Jews in later times used it ; Matt, 
xiv. 8—12; Acts xiL 2. Among the 
Israelites, punishment with the sword 
was inflicted in whatever way the execu- 
tioner found it most convenient, most 
commonly to thrust it into the bowels. 
Hence he was said to rush or fall upon 
him. 1 Kings xi. 25, 29, 81, 84, 46. 

Crucifixion a Roman punishment: stran- 
gling; Job vii. 16 : burning alive in a 
furnace ; Dan. iiL 6, 11, 15—27 : expo- 
sing to wild beasts ; Dan. vi 7, 12, 16 — 
24; 1 Cor. xv. 82: beating to death, 
cutting asunder, and sawing asunder; 
Dan. xi. 5 ; Luke xii. 46 ; Heb. xi. 87. 

Our thankfulness for living under the 
Christian dispensation ; works by love. 
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The Sabbath, Upper or Lower GUu$, 



Etymology 



Institution 



Object. 



Change of day 



Its Violation . 



Particulars . 



Lesson or Applica- 
tion 



From Hebrew word " ShahcUh" to cease, 
to rest. 

In Paradise, every seven days ; republica- 
tion at Sinai; Ex. zz. 8; Hanna, Ex. 
xvi. 22—26. 

Day of rest for man and beast, temporal 
advantages, cessation of labour, condu- 
cive to health; spiritual advantages, 
service of Gk>d, devout meditation, read- 
ing the Bible. 

Jewish Sabbath, Saturday ; Christian Sab- 
bath, Sunday; Resurrection of Christ, 
Apostolic example, Day of Pentecost, 
Paul preaching ; John xx. 19 — 26 ; Acts 
ii; XX. 7. 

Punishment for its neglect ; Ex. xxxi. 14 : 
instance ; Num. xv. 35 : chief cause of 
God's displeasure against the Jews; 
Neh. xiii. 18; Ezek. xx. 24: man de- 
graded; poor oppressed; God forgotten; 
His claim for tlus portion of our time. 

The heathen nations in the North of Eu- 
rope dedicated this day to the sim, and 
hence their Christian descendants con- 
tinue to call the day Sunday. Sabbath 
is not strictiy synonymous with Sunday; 
Sunday is the mere name of the day, 
Sabbath the name of the institution. 

The Sabbath, a type of the eternal rest ; 
goodness of God in setting apart a por- 
tion of time ; repose of the poor ; rest 
for animals; mental and spiritual im- 
provement. 

Sabbath-breaking, great sin, bad company, 
punishment. 
f3 
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NOTES OF LB8B0NS. 
The Litany. Upper Clou, 



Stymology . 



Its Antiquity 



Fonxi| &c. 



Appointed Days 
when to be read 



DiTisions . 



Invooations 



Deprecations . 



From Greek "lite,** a prayer; includes all, 
whether public or private. 

Our present Litany taken in substance 
from that compiled by Gregory the 
Great, end of the sixth century ; intro- 
duced into the 1st Prayer-book of Edw. 
Vlth, 1649 ; formerly a distinct service, 
used after morning prayer. 

Short requests from the priest, answers 
from the people, enjoined to be said or 
sung in the midat of the church at a low 
desk before the chancel-door, anciently 
called the fald-gtool ; see Joel ii. 17. 

Sunday, Wednesday, and Friday, and when- 
ever directed by the ordinary ; the two 
latter were the ancient fasting days of 
the primitive Church; at the former 
there is always the largest attendance. 

Pour — Invocations, Deprecations, Inter- 
cessions, Supplications. 

Appeals for mercy to each Person in the 
Godhead, first separately, and then col- 
lectively; each the object of worship, 
each very God : — emphatically conveys 
the judgment of the Church against the 
Sodnian heresy. 

Addressed more particularly to the Second 
Person of the Trinity; distinguish 
deadly sins according to the Churches 
of England and Rome ; distinction be- 
tween heresy and schism, &c. : texts. 
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Intercessions. . 



Supplications . 



Lesson or Applica- 
tion 



former, Rom. xvi 17; Qal. I 8 ; Titns iii 
10, 11 ; 2 Pet ii 1 ; James iv. 17 ; Jude 
22 : latter, John ziii. 84 ; Bom. xv. 5 ; 
1 Cor. i. 10 ; Eph. iiL 8, 4 ; PhiL i. 27. 

Ofifered for Gk>d's blessing upon all man- 
kind, — Church of Christ; Queen and 
Royal Family; all who are tried and 
afflicted ; -widows, orphans, and the 
destitute ; for our enemies, persecutors, 
and slanderers, and for grace to amend 
our lives. 

Supposed to have existed since the seventh 
century; chiefly, though not entirely, 
presented by the minister sdone ; begins 
with the Lord's Prayer ; prayer against 
persecution ; Doxology ; concluding 
prayer for sanctification, deliverance, and 
grace. 

Our duty to pray for all orders and de- 
grees of men. 
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NOTBB or LB8B0NB. 
Hmry VL 



Date and duration . 

Descent and Parent- 
age 



Marriage and Issue. 



Wars 



Result of Wars 



Death of the King. 



Memorable Events. 



1422—1461; crowned at Paris; reigned 
thirty-nine years. 

House of Lancaster, son of Henry Y. and 
Catherine, daughter of Charles VL, King 
of France. 

Married Margaret, daughter of the Duke 
of Anjou, an excellent mother and a 
most heroic queen. 

Edward, who was afterwards stabbed 
by Richard, Duke of Gloucester. 

Vemeuil ; Herrings (it received this name 
because the convoy was bringing her- 
rings to the English army) ; first battle 
of St. Albans ; Bloreheath ; Northampton ; 
Wakefield Qreen ; Mortimer's Cross ; St. 
Albans. Relate the origin of the wars of 
the Roses, with partictdars. 

Loss of all the French possessions through 
Joan of Arc with the exception of Calais. 
In the wars of the Roses the Yorkists 
had generally the advantage. Henry 
was taken prisoner at St. Albans, but 
was afterwards elevated to the throne 
for a short time by Warwick ; the Duke 
of York slain at Wakefield Green. 

Deposed 1461 ; murdered 1471 in the 
Tower. 



Deliverance of France from the English 
yoke through Joan of Arc ; Jack Cade's 
insurrection ; voting at elections for 
ooonty membem; wood engraving in- 
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Remarkable Men . 



Chaiacter . 



Lesson or Applica- 
tion 



troduced ; coffee imported ; glass intro- 
duced ; first Lord Mayor's show ; Eton, 
and King's College, Cambridge, founded. 

Dukes of Bedford, Gloucester, Suffolk, and 
York; Jack Cade; John Beaumont, the 
first English Viscount ; Warwick the 
King-mn^er, &;c. &c. 

Pious demeanour, feeble, inoffensiye man- 
ners. His weakness and his disputed 
title were the chief causes of the public 
calamities of this reign. 



The great evils attending war ; our thank- 
fulness for living in peaceable times ; the 
misfortunes of this reign seem like a 
retribution for Henry I Vth's usurpation. 
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7%e Ath, Upper and Lw»er Ckua, 



Etymology .... 

(}enuB 

Species 

Locality 

Appearance, Form 



Parts . . . 
Properties 



Uses. 



Antiqiiity 



Leflson or Applica- 
tion 



Saxon "uEsc" 

Fraxinus Excelsior. 

Weeping Ash, Mountain Ash, Lentisk Ash, 
black and white American Ash, and 
several other species, more or less dis- 
tinguished by the leaves. 

Cooler parts of Europe, Great Britain. 

Fine graceful tree, winged leaves, leaflets 
in four or five pairs with an odd one, 
serrated and without footstalks, flowers 
without petals. 

Stem, branches, root, leaves, flowers, bark, 
seed, &c 

Toughness, hardness, and elasticity of its 
wood, rapidity of growth, as good when 
young as when old. One great objection 
to the Ash is, the injury it does to the 
plants which grow in its neighbourhood, 
by rapidly exhausting the soil of all its 
organisable materials. 

When young, walking-sticks, hop-poles, 
agricultural implements, carts, ploughs, 
rakes, ladders, hoops for tubs and barrelB, 
bark used for tanning calf-skins, potash, 
&C. &;o., and is extensively used by the 
cooper, the thatcher, coaclunaker, turner, 
and wheelwright. Manna exudes from 
a species of Ash growing in the south of 
Europe. 

Isa. xliv. 14; employed by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans in making spears, 

&C. 

The uses to which the vegetable world can 
be turned in ministering and supplying 
man with comforts^ or ^e means of pro- 
ducing them. 



COAL. 
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Formation 



Varieties . . 
Composition 



Locality . 



Properties and Qua- 
lities 



Particulars 



Miners and Mining. 



Uses. 



X«es8on or Applica- 
tion 



Vegetable origin, femsj palms, and other 
plants. Secondary formation, near the 
limestone. 

Common coal, Cannel coal, Kilkenny coal, 
Bovey coal, jet. 

Principally carbon or charcoal, bitumen, 
small portion of clay, and sometimes 
with sulphate of iron. 

Great Britain, Germany, Sweden, France, 
Belgium, Canada, Newfoundland, Aus- 
tralia, &c. Show the position of the 
English coal-fields on the map. 

Bituminous, inflammable, brittle, inodo- 
rous, &c. 

Coal first dug at Newcastle, 1272 ; 200,000 
persons engaged in this trade. 

Men work under ground, some pits 800 
and 900 feet deep, women and children 
not allowed to work in the mines, mode 
of working the coal and raising it to the 
surface explained, dangers of coal-mines, 
fire-damp, influx of water, safety-lamp. 

Most valuable of all mineral substances, 
fuses metals, produces the steam which 
sets machineiy in motion, manufacture 
of gas, coke used on railway engines, 
steam-vessels sailing to all parts of the 
world supplied with coal, large quantity 
exported, ministers to our domestic 
comforts as fuel. 

The principal cause of the manufacturing 
and commercial greatness of our country ; 
thankfulness for the abundance of this 
useful mineral. 
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NOTES 07 IiESSONS. 
Air. Upper Class, 



Sl^^ology . 
Description 

Properties . 
Ingredients. 



Density and Rarity 



Impurities 



Fr. "Air," Lat. "Air:* 

Transparent fluid, surrounds the earth to a 
height of fifty xailee, equally distributed. 

Transparency, elasticity, compressibility, 
diffusiveness, reflection, refraction, invisi- 
bility, medium of scents and sounds. 

In a pure state nitrogen 76, oxygen 23, 
aqueous vapour 1, carbonic acid .10. 
Notice the respective uses of these gases ; 
the carbon exhaled by animals necessary 
to vegetable life, while plants by the 
action of the sun's light exhale oxygen, 
the vital gas, so that a balance is pre- 
served. 



Dense at the surface of the earth ; rare as 
we ascend; difficult to breathe at the 
tops of mountains ; floats around in con- 
stant perpetual motion, sometimes as a 
breeze, sometimes as a hurricane. 



Respirated air, miasma^ stagnant water, 
putrifying animal substances, decayed 
vegetable matter; filth in towns; bad 
drains ; effluvia furnished which act on 
the system, producing diseases, necessity 
of fresh air and ventilation, rain purifies 
and washes the air. 
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Uses. 



t«fispn or A]^H<»- 
tion. ....... 



Neoessary to axiiinal and vegetable life ; full- 
grown man will use fifty-seven hogflheads 
of air in every twenty-four hours ; pro- 
duces rain and dew ; decomposes noxious 
vapours; tempers heat and cold; gives 
twilight ; wafts our ships from " Indus to 
tha Pole/' interchanging the i«odacto of 
nations, extending civilization and pro- 
moting commerce. It raises water in 
our pumps ; gives motion to machinery, 
as the wuidisMll ; enables us to explore 
the deep in the diving-bell, or soar above 
the clouds in the balloon. 



Neceasaxy to our existence. Although not 
apprecuible by any of our senses, yet it 
is one of the mightiest agents in contri- 
buting to the beauty and utility of the 
globe on whose surface we dwell. 
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NOTBB OF LE880KB. 
PalnUne, 



Etymology 
Names . , 



aad 



PoBition,boTmdarie8 



Dimensions . 



Climate, soil, and 
productions . . . 



Divisions 



Momitains 



EVom the Philistines ; Canaan, Holy Land, 
Israel, Promised La^d, the meanings of 
of these names. 



West of Asia, boundaries enumerated. 



Length 190 miles, average breadth 70, 
about 11,000. 



Mild, salubrious, heavy falls of dew ; soil 
fertile, a "land flowing with milk and 
honey ;" wheat, barley, rye, beans, cot- 
ton plant, tobacco, fruits, all flourish 
abimdantly. 



After the conquest divided by lot among the 
twelve tribes, the position of each tribe 
shown ; after the death of Solomon into 
two kingdoms, Judah with two tribes, 
Israel with ten tribes. In the time of 
our Saviour, Western Palestine consisted 
of Galilee, Samaria, Judsea ; Eastern Pa- 
lestine was called Perea. At present it 
is under the dominion of the Turks, and 
divided into pashalicks. 

Lebanon, Hermon, Carmel, Tabor, Ebal 
and Qerizim, Gilboa, Olives, Gilead, &c. 
Give the events recorded in Scripture 
connected with each ; valleys and plains, 
enumerated with historical events. 



PAUiSnNIB. 
PtUettine. 
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Biyera op Water Sys- 
tem 



Lakes . 



Towns. 



Inhabitants . 



Prophecy 



Lesson or Applica- 
tion 



Jordan, ELishon, Amon, Jabbok, generally 
small rivers, but full of historical inte- 
rest; their course, length, tributaries, 
&c. 



Dead Sea, Galilee, Merom, their extent, 
historical particulars connected with 
them, with their distinguishing features. 



The principal towns enumerated, with par- 
ticulars. 



The inhabitants are Arabs; Druses and 
Maronites in Mount Lebanon ; character, 
occupations, manners and customs, manu- 
factures, religion, education, exports and 
imports, ciyilization, &c. &c 

The restoration of the Jews ; Is. xliii. 5, 6, 7. 



The history of this countiy shows in a 
remarkable manner the dealings of God 
with his people. The teacher will be 
able to draw other lessons equally ap- 
plicable. 



^>f 
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MentcU Im^ovemmt, Upper or Lower Close* 



The Mind. . . . 

Fropertdes . . . 
Capabilities . . . 

Nourishment. . 



Discipline 
Object. . . 



Lesson or Applici 
tion 



Invisible, immaterial, immortal. The in- 
tellectual or intelligent power in man ; 
the soul ; the understanding. 

Conceive, judge, reason. 

Elevated by learning, debased by sensua- 
lity and ignorance, capable of adminis- 
tering largely to our tempofral and spirit- 
ual happiness, great capacity, cannot be 
satisfied. 

As the body is nourished by food, so is the 
mind nourished by thoughts, observa- 
tion, good books; weakened by trifling 
books ; ruined by bad books ; hence the 
importance of a judicious selection of 
mental food, improved by good example. 

Self-denial, study, reflection, self-controL 

Elevates and develops the faculties, ad- 
ministers to our comforts, leads to higher 
and brighter hopes, love to all. "The 
fear of the Lord, that is wisdom ; and 
to depart from evil is understanding." 



Value of good mental habits, the pleasure 
experienced, the instruction afforded, 
the benefits derived. 



* This and the following Lesson adapted from the 3d Daily 
Lesson Book. 
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Property 



BiglitB 



In Gardens . 



At Public Exhibi- 
tions 



In Fields, at Home 
and at School . . 



Lesson or Applica- 
tion 



Whatever belongs to another person, how- 
ever slight in value, ought to be re- 
spected by us, if permitted in any way 
to see, hear, or ei^'oy it : often disregarded. 



Property has certain rights belonging to it ; 
it is exclusively its owner^s ; no one has 
any right or claim to it. 

Cutting names on seats, trees, injuring 
bark ; grass, walking on it, not keeping 
path,* flowers, plucking them; fruit, 
taking it Breaking down hedges, tread- 
ing down com, trespass, leaving gates 
open, cattle enter, injury done. 



Moniunents, writing on them; pictures, 
touching them ; sculpture, handling ; 
writing on walls, on windows with a 
diamond; articles of value, breaking 
them, malicious conduct ; instance, break- 
ing the Portland Vase in the British 
Museum. 



Throwing stones, breaking windows, and 
slates; cutting desks; tearing books; 
destroying clothes; injuring books or 
anythuig lent. 

To abuse favours granted is ungrateful. 

To destroy or injure the property of 
another under any circumstances is dis- 
honest. 

To deface works of art is uncivilized, 
barbarous ; every one attending a public 
exhibition is bound to prevent iigury. 
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KOTBS OF UBSaONS. 
l%e Cfrusades, Ojpper CloM. 



Etymology 
Origin. . . 



First Crusade 



Second 



Third . 



Results . 



Lesson or Applio 
tion 



Lat. " Crux** a cross ; so called because 
they were carried on under, the banner 
of the cross. 

Pilgrims generally cruelly treated by the 
Turks. Peter the Hermit returned from 
Palestine, described what he had seen, 
went from city to city inflaming the 
people, persons of all ranks .enlisted, 
great rewards held out to induce them 
to join. 

First in 1096, headed by Peter the Hermit, 
Gk)dfrey of Bouillon, Robert Duke of 
Normandy, and others. 200,000 set out; 
about 20,000 reached Jerusalem, the rest 
perished from famine. The Sultan Soly- 
man nearly annihilated them on the 
plains of Niceea. 

Second Crusade 1147, headed by St. Ber- 
nard, Conrad III. of Germany, Louis VII. 
of France. 200,000 set out, cut to 
pieces by the Sultan of Iconium ; most 
disastrous of any. 

End of the twelth century, headed by 
Frederick of Germany, Philip of France, 
and Richard I. of England ; two former 
died, Richard left alone, performed pro- 
digies of valour with 30,000 men, de- 
feated Salad in at Ascalon, treaty con- 
cluded, by which Christians were not to 
be molested. These three were the 
greatest Crusades. 

Power of the people advanced during the 
absence of the barons, boroughs began 
to flourish, lar^e sums of money in cir- 
culation, emporiums of commerce estab- 
lished, new arts brought from the East, 
civilization extended. 

The folly of being filled with fanaticism, 
the necessity of following the cross 
spiritually, crusade against the enemies 
of the soul, gratitude for living in en- 
lightened days, love to Christ can be 
shown by our walk with God. 
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British Qovemment. Upper Clcbsi, 



Constitution 



House of Commons 



House of Peers . 



Limited Monarchy; Monarch hereditary; 
Legislature three distinct but combined 
powers — Eling or Queen, Peers, Com- 
mons. 



Composed of 656 gentlemen, elected by 
electors to serve for a period not ex- 
ceeding seven years. Septennial Act 
passed 1716 : 253 chosen by counties, 6 
by imiversities, and 397 by cities, bo- 
roughs, or towns. England returns 469, 
Wales 29, Ireland 105, and Scotland 53. 
The number of electors is somewhat 
above a million ; their qualification, for 
county, freehold of iOs. annual value or 
rental of igSO, copyhold, annual value of 
£10; in boroughs, rental of £10, resi- 
dent freemen being also allowed to vote. 
House of Commons must be elected 
within six months after the commence- 
ment of every new reign ; the King can 
dissolve Parliament. Sits for about six 
months in the year. 



Enjoy their geats from hereditary privilege. 
Sovereign alone can create peers. Scot- 
tish representative peers are elected at 
the commencement of every new Parlia- 
ment, by the whole body of the peerage 
of that country ; the Irish representative 
peers are elected by the peerage of their 
country for life : Irish spiritutd peers sit 
in rotation. Several of the Scotch and 
Irish peers are also English peers. This 
House consists of 435 members : viz., 
3 princes of the blood-royal, 2 English 
archbishops, 20 dukes, 18 marquises, 
113 earls, 21 viscounts, 24 English 
Q 
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BiniUh Oovernment, Upper Class. 



King or Queen , 



Privilege* . 



Lesson or Applica- 
tion 



bishops, 4 Irish prelates, 189 barons, 16 
Scottish peers, and 28 Irish peers. Sit» 
same time as the Honse of Commons. 

The SoYcrelgn is the head of the Executive; 
head of the Church; dispenser of all 
titles of honour ; appoints all chief offi- 
cers in the Church, law, army and navy ; 
hafi sole right of declaring peace or war, 
but controlled by the Commons, which 
may give or withhold the requisite funds. 
The performance of all functions rests 
with the Ministers, twelve of whom are 
called the Cabinet; they deliberate upon 
all matters of importance. Privy Coun- 
cil independent of the Cabinet. 

High degree of civil and religious liberty, 
no slavery, perfect liberty; each part of 
the Constitution being a check on the 
other, is one great cause of its excellence ; 
liberty of speech, liberty of the press, 
liberty of travelling, no passports, liberty 
of trading, liberty of public meetings, 
liberty of presenting petitions, freedom 
of religion, trial by jury, incorrupti- 
bility of judges, protection of life and 
property. 

Thankfulness for being British subjects; 
no country so great, none so free, none 
possessing so many temporal and spi- 
ritual blessings. 
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English Grammar. Notm. Upper and Lower Class. 



Etymology . 
Signification 



Varieties 



Properties 



Number . 



Gender 



Case. 



Lat. ^^nomen,** a name. 

Name of anything that comes within the 
sphere of our senses, or every conception 
which can be formed in our minds, is a 
noun. 

Proper, as Thomas, Yorkshire, the Thames. 

Common, as man, county, river, mountain. 

Abstract, as sweetness, wisdom, purity 
strength. 

Participial, as hunting, walking, singing. 

Collective, as the parliament, the army, 
the people. 

(Each of these to be explained.) 

Numbers, two — singular and plural. 

Qenders,thre€^ — ma8culine,feminine,nemter. 

Persons, three — first, second, third. 

Cases, three — nominative, possessive, objec- 
tive. 

Notice plurals ending in s, es, ies, ves; 
irregular, as men, women, oxen, chil- 
dren, &c. ; double plurals, as brothers, 
brethren; fishes, fiah; dies, dice; pennies, 
pence ; some no singular, some no plural, 
as wheat, gold, alms, wages, snuffers; 
some derived from foreign languages 
retain their original pluraJs, as datum, 
data; focus, foci; larva, larvae; apex, 
apices. 

Notice the signification of each; nouns 
embracing both masculine and feminine, 
said to be common gender, as parent, 
child, friends, birds, animals, &c. Sun 
is masculine gender, moon and ship are 
feminine ; gender distinguished in three 
ways — 1, by a different termination ; 2, 
by different words ; 3, by a prefix. 

Notice the signification of each. Nomina- 
tive the agent of an action. Objective 
the object of an action. Apostrophe in 
the singular and plural explained; de- 
cline a noun. 

a2 
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NOTES OP LESSONS. 
Clouds. Upper Class. 



Signification . . 



Composition 



Ascent and Position 



Classification . . 



A collection. Lat. "claitdo" probable root. 



A collection of watery particles suspended 
in the atmosphere; evaporation ex- 
plained; drawn into the air by solar 
heat. Clouds are not in reality vapours, 
but water held in solution by heat; for, 
if they were vapours, they would be 
invisible ; when vapour is cooled below 
its consistent temperature, it then be- 
comes visible. 

Vapours, being specifically lighter than the 
atmosphere near the surface of the earth, 
ascend untU they reach a stratum of 
their own density, where they remain. 

First classified by Mr. Luke Howard. 

1. Cirrus, resembling a lock of hair or 
feather, parallel, flexuous. 

2. Cumulus, increases from above in dense 
convex or conical heaps. 

8. Stratus, extended, continuous, level 
sheet of cloud, increasing from beneath. 

4. Cirro-cumulus, connected system of 
small roundish clouds, in close order. 

6. Cirro-stratus, horizontal sheet, concave, 
undulated, groups, patches. 

6. Cumulu-stratus, mixture of the cumulus 
with the cirro-stratus. 

7. Nimbus, dense cloud, spreading out, 
shower beneath. 



CLOUDS. 
Clauds. Upper Class. 
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Invisibility 



Propertde 



Uses 

Texts 

Lesson or Applica- 
tion 



The vapours from which clouds are formed 
traverse the air in the form of a gas; 
while so, they are held in solution by 
the atmosphere, and are invisible. Salt, 
when dissolved in water, is held in so- 
lution with it, and is invisible ; but by 
chemical analysis they may be separated, 
just so with the clouds ; they are held 
in solution with the atmosphere until, 
by a decrease of temperature, they are 
condensed, and the watery particles of 
which they are composed become visible. 

Contraction, condensation, distribution, 
electricity, colour, caused by the rays of 
light. 

Great service in tropical climates; shade 
ike sun's rays; supply the earth with 
moisture. 



Job zzvi. 8 ; zzxvl 27. Gen. ix. 13, 14. 
Rev. xiv. 14. 

The great provision which God has made 
for watering the earth. 
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NOTES OF LESSONS. 
Water. Upper Class. 



Etymology . 
Composition 



Qualities . 
Properties 



Varieties . 
Impurities 



Sax. "waUer" 

A fluid composed of two elementary sub- 
stances, hydrogen and oxygen. Water 
is produced by the combination of these 
two gases, in the proportion of 8 of the 
latter to 1 of the former ; or every 9 lbs. 
of pure water contains 8 lbs. of oxygen 
and 1 of hydrogen. 

When pure, transparent, colourless, inodo- 
rous, tasteless. 

Refractor of light ; conductor of heat and 
electricity; slightly compressible; so 
perfectly solvent that it is never found 
pure in nature ; solid as ice at 32 deg. ; 
gas or vapour at 212 deg. ; liquid onLj 
between 32 and 212 deg.; 815 times 
heavier than air ; some possess mineral 
properties ; absorbs atmospheric gases. 

Rain water, spring water, mineral waters, 
sea water. 

Rain water the purest, but in its descent 
it mixes with the impurities of the air ; 
spring water, charged with salts and 
other substances in filtering through the 
earth; sea water derives its impurities 
from the land in a great measure. 

Mineral waters, as Harrogate water, Chel- 
tenham water, &c., highly charged with 
mineral substances, such as sulphur, 
salts, sulphate of magnesia, &c. 

When the proportion of ingredients is 
small, the water is soft, and dissolves 
soap better; when the proportion is 
large, the water is hard, and pleasanter 
to drink ; the only way to obtain pure 
water is by distillation. 



WATER. 
Water. Upper CUus. 
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Universality 



Uses. 



Lesson or Applica- 
tion 



Coyers three-fourths of the entire surface 
of the earth, and forms three-fourths of 
the weight of living animals and plants. 

Indispensable to animal and vegetable life ; 
promotes health and cleanliness; min- 
isters to man's domestic comfort; the 
products of all parts of the world are 
exchanged by means of ships; science 
is assisted by it; the manufactures are 
carried on by it; turns water-wheel; 
steam one of the most powerful agents ; 
turns machinery; propels steam-ships; 
draws carriages on railroads ; and enters 
into the operations of the chemist, and 
most of the processes of animal and 
vegetable life. 

''The leather for our shoes, the flax for 
our linen, the cup from which we drink, 
the bricks and mortar for our habitation, 
the ink with which we ^Tite," the lux- 
uries we eiyoy, could not be produced 
or enjoyed without this indispensable 
element. 

Gratitude to God, who has so abundantly 
provided for the sustenance and comfort 
of his creatures. 
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NOTES OP LESSONS. 
Wages. Upper or Lower Claw. 



Definition . 



The Rate 



How regulated . . . 



Ini, Skill required , 



2d, Expense incur- 
red 



Reward for aenices performed; pay for 
labour. 



Depends not on the amount of toil, but on 
the value of the work done. 



Ist. By the amount of skill required. 

2d. By the expense of attaining that skiiL 

3d. By the demand. 



The greater the skilly the greater the 
wages ; the less the skill, the less the 
wages. A carpenter is paid more than 
a ploughman; watchmaker than a car- 
penter; doctor than a watchmaker; and 
a good workman more than a bad one. 



In education, apprenticeships, premimnsy 
ftc, clergy, lawyers, doctors, are expen- 
sively educated; therefore they are paid 
not merely for their time^ but also for 
the cost of their education. Some ap- 
prenticeships are very expensive : a ci^ 
engineer, a surgeon, or an architect, 
where the premium paid sometimes 
amounts to hundreds of pounds, besideB 
the personal expenses, all of which are 
borne by the apprentice. 



3d, The Demand . 



When the demand is great, or the supply 
limited, then wages are higher. Instance 
the labouring-classes in Ireland, who 
now obtain much higher wages in con- 
sequence of emigration. Instance, also, 
the high wages paid in many of our 
colonies, because the supply is smalL 



WAGBS. 
Wdiges. Upper or Lower Class, 
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Lesson or Applica- 
tion 



The folly of thinking it unjust that one 
man should receive more than another 
for his labour. Impossibility of regula- 
ting wages by law ; has been attempted ; 
often felled. Strikes invariably fail to 
improve the value of labour; coercion 
always faUs in the end. The labouring 
man can improve his lot by increased 
skill, knowledge of the best markets for 
labour, habits of providence, temperance, 
and economy. 
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THE PARABLE OF THE TEN VIRGINS. 



Bead the Parable :St MatL xxv. 1—13. 

Explanations. — Lamps: — Torches or hollow tubes 
containing oil. To meet the bridegroom: — The circum- 
stances of the parable were taken from the marriage 
customs of the Jews. The bridegroom used to go in 
the evening to fetch home his bride by the light of 
lamps, which were carried by bridesmaids, — never 
fewer than ten. Vessels: — Cups or cans to hold oil in. 
Tarried: — Delayed longer than usual. Lord, Lord: — 
Sir, repeated to indicate earnestness. 

Parable: — (1 — 8.) The virgins were divided — 
there were five wise, and five foolish. The terms unse 
and foolish are not to be taken in the sense of good 
and imcked, for all were in attendance. The foolish 
virgins represent those who seek that which is sweet 
and pleasing in the service of the Lord, rather than 
follow him in right earnest ; they profess to be friends 
of the bridegroom. The bridegroom delayed, night 
was advancing, the torches were becoming dim — they 
all slumbered and slept ; but the wise virgins having 
given themselves up to the Lord, are not only able to 
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rouse themselves at the summons, but to rekindle the 
flickering lamp into a vigorous flame. (8 — 10.) Not 
so the foolish virgins. They are lukewarm; they 
lack the oil — ^the inward supply of the spirit; and 
when the bridegroom came, they found out their 
mistake — they had no means of replenishing their 
torches. This represents the conduct of most men at 
the approach of death. They are alarmed, anxious, 
trembling, and begin to make ready; they vainly look 
to their companions for what they themselves should 
have had. (8, 9.) So multitudes, who delay repent- 
ance, will then seek in vain for it. Nothing but 
immediate necessity prompted the request, and it was 
too late. (10 — 14.) The wise virgins being ready, go 
in to the marriage feast with the bridegroom : not so 
the foolish virgins — they were unprepared; the bride- 
groom came while they were away seeking for oil, 
which they ought to have had ready. The door was 
shut to keep all others out, as well as for the comfort 
and security of those who were within. This denotes 
the loss of all opportunity of repentance. Their 
application for admittance is refused; it could not be 
heard, though made with great importimity. 

Practical Lessons : — 

1. The duty of constant watchfuhiess. 

2. The necessity of present and immediate repentance. 

3. The unprofitableness of mere professions of repent- 

ance and religion. 
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Hints. 



In explaining this parable, the Teacher must not forget 
to inform his class that it is founded upon the common 
marriage ceremonies of Eastern countries, which are 
held in full force to the present day. 

The bridegroom goes to the house of the bride, 
accompanied by his friends (the children of the bride- 
chamber, Matt. ix. 15, and the friends of the bride- 
groom, John iii. 29), and brings her with pomp and 
gladness to his own home. She is accompanied from 
her father's house by her young friends and companions, 
while others fall in and join the procession, and enter 
with the rest of the bridal company into the hall of 
feasting. A knowledge of this custom, which may be 
prepared by the Teacher from "The Manners and 
Customs of the Jews," and read to tftie class, will tend 
very much to illustrate and explain this parable. 

The wisdom of the wise virgins in having an extra 
supply of oil, besides that which was in their lamps ; 
their refusal to give any to the foolish virgins; the 
folly of the foohsh virgins in not having a supply to 
fall back upon; and their subsequent dismay, and 
inability to enter in with the Bridegroom ; as well as 
the other striking points of the parable, must all be 
dwelt upon and pictured out by the Teacher. 
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